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Political skirmishing at 
Nairobi UN conference 




■ — A Vietnamese dc legal c 

a t e l • N r fccu ik I or Women L on J'e r e n cc 
s cl Wednesday that Ameriejin military 
a I economic policies pose ;i threat to 
v men worldwide. 

he lender oj l lie Vieinamesu ilelega- 
j -i. I .ducal inn Minister Nguyen Tlti 
I li. claimed Unit the United States and 
)' cl ' cnun, rj cs are lesiirting increasingly 
t' iic ►lilies of confrontation, use of unlit- 
» pressure mid wars of aggression. 

lie complained about US policies to- 
w nl Nicaragua. Cuba and I.eba non and 
>; 'he United States was enlarging mi Jit- 
ui Rises in Asia and the 1‘aeifie in what 
, represented a perinanent threat 

ti he ■ciirity and freedom of the people 
oi he i '-ftimi. ' 

•ic ; mi said women, as much as. and 

C\ n in . re so l han mi‘n urn i hi. 


ic ; mi said women, as much as. and 
e ' m» I han men. are battered by 

V 1 in I u;»t ice and inequality that leign in 
in riiaiimnil economic relations. 

ol lowing i lie Vietnamese slalcnivnl. 
tli US dele nation requested the right to 
re ly latei. 

t't* I - day conference, which opened 

developing countries 
to hold trade 
conference 

NLW DEI, H[ (AP) — Ministers from 
° 1 f . I,IC WOrld ' s developing countries 

SLVh, “Iff ,? iw ?; 4 K conference In New 
Delhi starting 25 July to consider wnvs (o 

frad *. it was announced Wcdnes- 

II. L. Das, additional secretary in the 
SiTSP °J co " ,m f rce, said the conference 
will take for the first lime ministers from 
developing countries meet to review speci- 
fic programmes for trnde and economic co- . 
operation. 

He said topics will include long-term 
contracts, tariff concessions and relaxa- 

onV f T^tf JU , 0 ! a ‘ S and ,,censln 8 regula- 
Th i y 1 " 1 "*"* “re also expected to 
reSlrti?*? developing countries see as 
E? i?J7 lr . a . dC v P r" cl ' ces ln thc develop- 
nird World ImPOr,S from 

Das said 68 countries had agreed to 

fo lhc session , and 
32 of them will have cabinet rank. 


Monday, marks the end uf a decade dedi- 
:L ‘ C£l, ed hy I lie United Nations to ihc ad- 
y va nec me nt of women, it has drawn more 
than J.OOu official delegates rrom about 
153 nations and some I 1 .000 obscivers 
and participants in a non- governmental 
ii session of workshops that begun on (0 

d July- 

y I he formal proceedings have been do- 
• m mated thus Tar by statements from indi- 
vidual delegations assessing the progress 
of women over the past If) wars. Later 
the conference will take up proposed reso- 
lutions. including some on political issues 
such us South Africa's racial separation 
policies and the status of Palestinian 
women in Israeli- occupied territories. 

The United Stales and some other pro- 
western delegations have said they do not 
want such political controversies to over- 
shadow issues of more specific concern to 
women. 

P r °vided an arena 
" 1 Y Lr ™l sku in l slung among various del- 
egations whose countries arc engiiged in 
military or political conflicts. One such 
exchange involved delegates from Iran 
jncl Iraq, which have *£„ „ war s m-e 
September 1980. 

Also Tuesday. Israeli and Arab dele- 
gates engaged in a shouting match during 
a workshop at the university of Nairobi. 

r r ° cused on how 
the West Bank of the Jordan river had 
fared under Israeli occupation — prompt- 
ed Israeli delegate Theodora Olang to tell 

L5? “/u g " ,n !-^ omen lh3t lhe V should de- 
bate their differences elsewhere. 

° r ,b , e US government delegation 
m l i ie con ^ ere nce. Maureen Reaaan 

tha" "he US -h" assembled ^legalfons 
11,81 ine US has never, and does not 

now. object to the discussion of the situa- 
■ence/ PaJestinian wome " the confer- | 

In her offikjal speech to the confer- 1 
t-nce. the daughter of President Reasan < 

2u ed D°i b0th . apBrllieid in South Africa 
and the Palestinian problem. 
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Diplomat assassinated 
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: .vudit 


| The damaged verandah uf Mnialh AW., the 1*1.0 rcpresenluthe 

PLO representative’s how 
bombed in Nicosia 


recognize that many Uciegnijons 
Tcc vnry strongly .bout discLsingX , 
lualion in the Middle Easl and it , erfee s 


mag?d 'ihe home cv I ' lie ' 'rl.^ r^s e'n r I '[ v ^ ' I* r V 11 '' 1 ' ,MW * K ' l ' n a 

lPini' alCS | illC l-ihcriuii.il (irganizmi,',, r,' h | , J , '‘ s,,ss l ,n * ,, " ,n ajuiwK 

I PLO) curly Wednesday wnimdiiir oik- . , :,N 1,1 1 v l ,,,,s '» riwnc tcais r 
person slightly nnd causing sin ctui d v,lt ’; |, s “"“' «•* ibese weie urrMr. 
d.i mage, police reported. ^ .md others hy rival l 

The homh hi .... ... i I iiimn l.u tiniis nppuscd to the Icai 

,,r Viw. K2. 1 . L " ,,ut anU windows •»! I'l t I > ilS sei Aufat 


i AMMAN (Star) — An unidentified 
i gunman Wednesday shot and killed 
I Mr Zaid J. Salt, first secretary at the 
!: Jordanian Embassy in Turkey. An of- 
ficial statement issued here said Sati 
-was proceeding to his office in the 
embassy at about 9 am when the gun- 
man shot several times at him. 

>' The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has 
' made the necessary contacts with the Tur- 
kish authorities so as to search for the 
murderer. A special delegation has left 
for Ankara to bring back the body of Mr 
K'Sali to Amman. 

Meanwbilft^the Turkish Foreign Minis- 
ter Mr Vahit Halefoglti has condemned 
the killing. 

In a statement released by the Turkish 
Embassy in Amman, the foreign minister 
said: “The sorrow and resentment that 
we feel concerning this abject assassina- 
tion has yet been increased much more as 
it was committed in Turkey, a country 
which until today has given 32 martyrs to 
international terrorism. Turkey has 
repeatedly stated that no aim whatsoever 
can justify terrorist attacks. 

* Our Government will undertake all 
conceivable attempts to arrest the perpe- 
trators of this crime against the represen- 
tative of a friendly and brotherly country 
who was a guest in our country, and to pu- 
nish him as he deserves. 
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Experts examine AI Black Box, 
cause remains a mystery 

R3r«if UUUSC ° r lll « Air- 

I he voice recorder and Data Flight Re- 3.CCUS6S 

cordcr were retrieved from the Atlantic WT 1 • 

S as ss .SuV"^ w ashington 

^ pISk^ 0 ,hc ™ ier - new del,,, (ap , _ Prime Minis[er 

^ si 


or till. Ci„n| ' T ,mU "UlllllW.N 

m II1C Single Storey residence of the pin 
representative, h u i S( , vt, , 

ESa.XSiisfHi 

g.fSS 5 SS 

Blass. ■ Atoaid!" hlS rr,,, “ rl f"*= 

S ies 

for the blast. 1 rcs Pons,hilnj, 


V, 1 -macks against PE “I wholeheartedly share the pain of 

1,1 ( 'Pius in recent years \ the Jordanian people and wish God’s 
'.I 1 ’ snl,u ' 1,1 ihvNe wetc urriidf. blessings on the martyr diplomat.” 
iM.n li .ijvnis .uni laln-rs hj- walk 

!»| ,l |'| , n l *| l 'i! ,,,,, . S ,l,l, . , " s ° l1 ] cw The Associated Press reported Wedncs- 

' ilwl A,jfa * day that an anonymous caller told it that 

’ Ii *- / * , > U ^ I A f ai the Islamic Jihad ( Holy War) was respon- 
i 1 1 1 CC IlClQ IUI sible for the murder of Sati, 40 who has 
, . , served in Turkey for the past three years. 

^ gold smugg^ii| 

U'.iis .it Uh.ik.i i n’t cTii.it lomd Jiirpati # The government la going to set np a 
Police .Mine d i he Id non as W**? 1 ^S. 181 committee to examine the cases 
Mum. 45. ..a Uctii.iiiiciechHKiiiH ^ 5 rc os ? n 8 ln , t helr l _°P‘ 

I asdHuiiiic-. I nul.uid lhc Siitgap?- ™®“ find soiutlons either by In- 
I1.IH' k-cn idem tiled .in \cn P«K. li a , SInB the ca P Ital or *>y transferring 

M. it nd Miss |»,a Ho IVciipn ft* ; !Jn« D I eStmen l tS ° f pu J , bllC seCt0r *° 
l*„i, - . , | lklll i ilk- inose companies or bv reducing. e^pen- 

I.IIIK-II inn. Willi lieu into Unb'- companies. u, “ 5n lerunser 

(kinyknk. I ucsd.is 

Police said the v suspected thaHl* 1 ; • The Supply Ministry Is going to con- 
might lx. - long to ,i gioup «'f inKr^y tact the Jordanian banks to transfer Its 
gold sintiinilcrs usirif' liliaka inier*^' hnports to it instead of the Central 
nirpoit ns a conduit loi then of*; Bank to order to preserve the hard cur- 
I hev declined to gne fur (her drt*» ' rency. 

MiiU iikvesii^aiimis were toiiniM 1 ' 1 ^ 


. ANKARA: The bod v of Zaid SaU Wednesday, lies on a street covered with 
.newspapers. (AP Wlrephoto) 

Search continues fo.r 
2 missing Israelis 
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Poul Turner or the US National Tran^ 
portal i on Safety Board said t e nUstRa- 
nrZ a -' lcI ?. na,ysis are being dine vm 

;Ly d - i?n ,Ulh ° ri,ks “ re 

Meanwhile, a conv or ih P i n „^ . 
5Sf ‘exShctedl iV !j n 1 islcr Ra J ,v Gandhi. 'fie 

was expected to listen to it Wednesday. 

S. N, Sliarina. Secretary to the couri nr 

£«Sy r jsji® c‘Zi,;:z' 7 r 
ntruTJTXn°Z rSali0n Can ' e 10 “ 

, news reports- said Wednesday 
plosion Slr ? ngthcned llle theory of an ex^ 

h p .« UI ? iarma said A 'vas still too carlv to 
determine the cause or the crash th? 
third worst disaster in aviation history. 
Lhere is widespread speculation the 

THE JERUSALEM STAR 


■ivet curCrterrorl.?"" S*¥," ^ * 

But is not sharing all th P - yrecen tly.. 

with India, he added H 3 lnr ° rmmion 

inet h with US althorftief d , tl?al when - he 
the United Slates las L^ ,n8 L a tri P to 
ll\y calegorical that \S$ w ® re 

help us with -all the informadon i °? nB lo 

* S ™ h » d roned 

Gandhi durfng the S ass finale 

H l° a "^wfnaVtVal^ r "r ,Cn ^ has « video 

Whre the ro,Vsikli" c 

‘o kill him w, s Plotting 

ing run , ^Mhf b Unh"d s U ials a 't PS are 
magazine. he told the 


Mubarak receives message 
from Swareddahab 


man Gen. Abdul-Rahman wi d I h a , r,,fc » •«wsx aR t- fr«m Sudanese ^ 

wre to meet in Ethiopia, the SMlf - l - ,, n W « d »i'da*. u du% l.iforc Hie l*'» |,,r 
The messa " NeWs *»•"« reported. [ 

El-Am |n , to C airo. Ei-A.nln 

Ababa. P rlCrs ,he African leaders v. ill meet Iharsdaj 

They Mil ! 

SPWV. sumraR^onrmnce fo , r ,hc f| P e "lnK of the Organ! ?a doo ° f rf 

El- Amin. ™«nr»nce. Mubarak left fur Addis Ababa after 


n lyucu FI A i * 

! aSS ' nale Osman Ahd Posl^onVrSnt’o? 3S p ccllenI denied speculation ,ha ^ 

h^ a video W ? Abda,,Sh to'lZ'l™'! by Sudani ^ ^ | 

•» Alabama. .. Absolutely not •• FI . ‘ t0 hav « begun Tuesday. J 

Ith Plotting tHi thc visit will take E p|a A ce ln “ rb * ^^nc e Minister is sick- ** J ; 

He did not reveal th» P * Ce **» the next few days. ’ * J 

rips are be- SS d P l me t p ««8 on Mtatwil 2!,? 1 f Swa reddthab’ s message to Mubarak. 
he told the . Syptlan Ambassador Hussein' Alhh K ^ ar,ouin on Tuesday between f 


o The government is going to set np a 
special committee to examine the eases 
of firms which arc losing In their op- 
erations and find solutions either by In- 
creasing the capital or by transferring 
the Investments of the public sector to 
those comoanies or bv reducing expeo- 
,|cs and lahnur— -Among these are the 
Wood, Glass, Potash and fertiliser 
companies. 

• The Supply Ministry Is going io con- 1 
tact the Jordanian banks to transfer Its 
imports to it instead of the Central 
Bank In order to preserve the hard cur- 
rency. 

• The Tourist Ministry is studying the 
question of imposing additional fees on 
Jordanian tourist offices which organ- 
ise trips abroad and to grant facilities 
to those which bring tourists from 
abroad. 

• The authorities concerned have es- 
timated the need for manual labour for 
iQon\ ondn8 five-year plan (1986- 
i.t.i *° be about one-quarter of a 
million. 

■? ^be government will reconsider the 
tees Imposed at Aqaba to encourage 
Jordanian exports and to differentiate 
Petween the kinds of imports. 

• The Housing Corporation will open a 
wm C j* S€Ction T° r the expatriates. It 
■ win draw up plans for housing projects 
»ua submit them to tbe expatriates, 
the Housing Corporation will bear 75 
K. r Ce ? t °T the costs of the housing un- 
'.“8 and this could be repaid In insta!-- 
“cots by the owners. 


Jordan 1 50 fils 


By Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — Israeli Prime Minister Shi- 
mon Peres Wednesday, held a private 
meeting with some members of the Ca- 
binet lo discuss the increased ** terrorist” 
activities in the country. The meeting was 
' held in thc wake of the disappearance of 
two Israeli teachers from Afula. It is be- 
lieved they have been killed. The mceLing 
which lasted three hours called for har- 
sher punishment for people who carry out 
armed operations, an increase in the 
number of police patrols and road blocks. 

In another development, Israel's milit- 
ary Radio said Wednesday that search was 
continuing for the two missing Israelis. 
The ‘Jerusalem Post’ newspaper also re- 
ported an increasing wave of anti-Arab 
feeling, which Kach party leader Meir 
Kahane is fanning among accusations of 
Arab responsibility for the disappearance 
of two Israelis. 

More than 300 police officers and army 
personnel are involved in the search op- 
eration. which is concentrating on the 
Galilee area and northern West Bank. 
Army helicopters are also involved in the 
operation. 

Israeli police said on Tuesday that it had 
located the vehicle used bv the two mis-. 
sing Israeli teachers — a man and a wo- 
man — near the Arab city of Jenin. Blood 
drops believed to belong. to the two Israe- 
lis were found in the car in addition Lo 
revolver bullets. The people of Afula are 



accusing Arabs belonging to or sympathis- 
ing with the PLO Tor the kidnapping and 
possible killing of the two people. 

Melr Kahane has ignored a request by 
the Afula mayor not lo come lo the city 
for fear of widening Israeli aggression on 
Arabs living and working around Afula. 
When Kahane and his men took over the 
ciLy, they organized a number of anti- 
Arab demonstrations in which hundreds 
participated chanting slogans calling for 
massacring the Arabs and deporting 
then. • • 1 • 

Tawjihi 
results out 

AMMAN (Star) — The Ministry of Educa- 
tion Wednesday, released the results of 
the General Secondary Examinations 
(Tavyjihi) held this year. A total of 
33, 311 candidates sat for the examina- 
tions in all of Its eight streams, namely, 
the literary, scientific, commercial, In- 
dustrial, agricultural, hotel management, 
nursing and postal management. 46.3 per 
cent of the number were females. There 
were altogether, 11,441 private candi- 
dates. 

Tbe total percentage of those who 
passed ln all streams was 58.9. The num- 
ber of candidates In the West Bank was 
10r219. 


HARIS 

It Our Nome, 


Amman 25—31 July, 1985 

Reagan 
completes 
arms sales_ 
review 

WASHINGTON t API — President Ronald 
Reagan's administration has completed its 
lengthy review of arms sales lo nations in 
thc Middle East and will report its fin- 
dings to Congress in secret, a White 
House spokesman said Wednesday. 

Conip|ciion of the study announced 
early this year could open thc way for re- 
sumption of arms sales to Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia, which is expected Lo touch 
off a confrontation between the adminis- 
tration and congressional supporters of Is- 
rael. 

Deputy Press Secretary Larry Speakes 
said the report would be delivered at a 
closed session of the senate foreign rela- 
tions committee but that no requests for 
weapons would be acted upon before Sep- 
tember. 

The report, Speakes said, has been - re- 
viewed by Reagan and will be shared with 
appropriate members of Congress. Spea- 
kes said ii will serve as a solid basis lo 
make appropriate judgments on requests 
to purchase advanced weaponry from the 
Unded .gt ales. 

The administration put off a Jordanian 
request for modern jet fighters, antiair- 
craft missiles and other military equip- 
ment pending completion of its study of 
the balance gf power in the Middle East. 
Saudi Arabia is also seeking advanced 
weaponry from the United States. 
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HOW MANY DOTS 

DOES IT TAKE 

TO DESTROY THE EARTH? 

•A survivor of Hiroshima 
discusses the future of a 
nuclear world. 

•A Los Alamos physicist 
reflects on his creation. 

•Plus: The computer age 
ushers in a new world order. 

•And, the story of the 
world's most , 
commnn 


common 
food: rice. 
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Conference participants call for closet 


IK K si lliv Kaklsli 

Si.ir Slat f Writer 

AS Nil ms *hjeclhc of ihu 

I ir.M C i'iiIcicik'l* lor Jordanians 
Abroad w.is in discuss jmlcpili 
the piuhlcms. cujicvj ns ;md c.\- 
pcci.Kriins of i lie expatriates. die 

500 p.irocipiinis sit riu- conl'er- 
encc nude use ol I lie opportunity 
to air (he difficulties Uiev face m 
(lie cnuniries where lliev sisiv or 
in Jordan. 

Slices I ions made by llie parli- 
cipanis ihr«nighniiL die course of 
(lie conference were many. 
However only llie most impor- 
ts m and urgent ones were read 
ai llie final session of die confer- 
ence Incsdny. These iiieliidecl 
calls for fur l her lies between e\- 
p.ilriates and Jordan, the issue 
ol dual ii.ii ioiiiiliiy, i ho ^r;i nun^ 
In Jordanian embassies i>f more 
snitliorily in dealing wiili expa- 
triates affairs and mailers relat- 
ing to Palestinians. 


These rccoiimicndaliuii.s bill- 
owed llie healed diseussitins ol 
ajl Monday morning. when parti- 
si pants deal l wiili llie final paper 
uninled “ llie Concerns. Prob- 
lems and .Suggestions of Jui dii- 
ninns Abroad". This paper dif- 
fered I n»m llie oilier iliree com- 
prehensive papers discussed ear- 
lier mi Hie sense that ii summa- 
rized ihe 2X papers snbmillcd 
earliei this year by llie expa- 
iriaies frum I I conn tries 
111 rough rhe Jordanian embassies 
in ihe cun fere ncc’s pre para lory 
commiUce. 

On ihe other hand the polili- 
cal. economic and labour force 
papers were summaries of m- 
depib siiidy and research con- 
ductud here in Jordan. 

I lie first pari or die paper out- 
lined ihe problems Jordanians 
luce in countries of residence. 
As Joi da nians can be found all 
over the world — namely in ihe 
two American continents, Eu- 


rope. the Arab world and Austra- 
lia. their circumstances differ in 
various aspects. 

Nut similuiilics are found in 
the fields of work, education and 
ihe standard of living. Where 
jobs are concerned, expatriates 
naturally lend to receive less sa- 
laries than citizens, and are ex- 
cluded from social security and 
pension benefits of llie country 
of residence. 

The education of expatriate 
children may be n matter of 
concern as there are countries 
which om rule ihe enrolment of 
foreign children in public schools 
and universities, (he result of 
which is cosily private school 
and university education or even 
u second migration for youth 
who seek European higher" edu- 
calion. In non- Arabic speaking 
countries, children lend lo forget 
(heir Arabic language. 

On residence and standards of 


living, the list i,r difficulties is 
topped by the difficulty in renew- 
ing residence permits to wmkeis 
who have retired or been uiaile 
redundant This is followed by 
difficulties in obtaining re- 
sidence permits for the families 
of workers. High rent is unnilici 
diflicuMy Jordanians face 

abroad. 

Participants were of the opi- 
nion while discussing these iss- 
ues that the government of Jor- 
dan really cannot do much for 
expatriates in this i expect. Vet. 
it was clear that participants 
were merely swapping their ex- 
perience of living abroad. 

The second part of th L - paper 
was long, and dealt with issues 
that Jordan has the power to 
change, correct utid modify, 
these included issues relating lo 
issuing and renewal or passport, 
civil status documents, compul- 
sory military service, customs 


Ay *° so many destinations 
in North America, it’s hard to 
name them all. 





Anchorage 

ian-k(B-)ri|] 



Atlanta 

[et-’lant-ej 


Boston 

[bfraten] 


Chicago 

[sha-ftflg-Qu] 



Dallas/Ft. Worth 

IttaJ-es/.foft-Wth] 


Miami 

[mVamflJ 


Houston 

[’(hjytl -steal 


Lo* Angeles 

|l6-fean-Je-leg] 


Mexico City 

fmek-skkff-yi-ai 



Montreal 

[.m&vtrB-w] 



New York City 

[^i(y)0 - VC(e}rk - tnt-sj 




Philadelphia 

|.H-a-ael-fyBj ■ 



San Francisco sen Juw. 

Lsan^rsn-kis-Qko) [aan-'(h)wfln] 



Ybronto 

[le-Yflnt-(,)5} 


Vencouver/Calgary 

[van-VO-ver/'karga-m) 


Stetaa. Including, as of June 2nd: HouS tILs de8 " natlona ln Canada, Mexico andto 
hevlna lo ohan'aa^Mrl^ A " d V0U '" “'° ld the ***** o' 
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German Airlines 
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Sr -.SH 

Fran Mm vr _ 


- Monday 

Aleppo 

Frankfurt 
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:J- ies! I;IXUS i,ml l^rcl.iniaii emit 
iile , n } c IwrticipuiHs suggested,. 

by cn.Kissies & 

re - \ u f c ‘. ul v,sy r j ; 1 workers ei r 

ies *" '*! -* in the tin If Stales, andif 
lot em assies should he given m- 

ice j ,l, ih‘»ily to renew pafspoJtT; 

issue civil .status document 
•is biitli and niiirringc ceriii 
l>i- L * ,,es ’ ;inJ Postpone militant 
is- V,LV - 

m- l l wns ii Iso proposed that 

..r hussies should play „ greater L 
.M, in bringing together Jordu ^ 

U.s expatriates, deal with their- 
x- airs and become a centre fo/i- 
loi mat ion from home. 

er Where taxes and customs i- 
es y o,,cor, ! utl ’ l he expatriates^ 
to l ^'°. nu, J!«: sc ‘hacks that danii- 
iheir spirits of rctiirning ioJ v 
lo Mfavy taxes imposed r 

, ears and furniture of those ii 
{ '_ turning to Jordan for goodt 
ls rude I real me nt by border t 
customs officials. 

^ On Monday morning, thn. 
were discussions of three iiet- 
The first of which was apropft- 
to amend the Jordan Citizens^- 
Law whereby dual natiomlj-. 
won kl be per mi tied. Purlieipan; 
also talked ahoiu the proposal i 
grant .loulanian passport to it- 
foreign spouses of Jordanian 
ns well us the possibility for n 
pall iates to be covered by it 
Jordanian Security taw, if ifc. 
chose to. Ibis was an item 4 
govern me ill lias now given r 
blessings. 

Also tackled thoroughly wm 
suggestion in facilitate the earn 
into Jordan of those who toA 
Palestine Documents, and t 
grant tla/a Strip expatriates mV 
ordinary rather than (empoui) 
passports, especially to thoc 
; who have investment polenlitl 1 
in Jordan. The recommendainc 
submitted on this suggestion at 
called on llie government l 
grant these people with the rift 
lo reside in Jordan, own propedi 
ami invest their money. 

On the relations between eip' 
Iriiiles and Jordan, the partio! 
pants suggested that the govern 
men I should provide plots oflar- 
for the construction of holism; 
projects lor expatriates who wl — - 
finance such projects. The gn 
eminent has already respond 
to this. 

Although the expatriates In' 1 
chosen iu Jive abroad due toes- 
nomic or other reasons, it ni 
evident throughout discussief 
that they would like lo seethe* 
children developing strong W 
with Jordan, and to reiurn hw* 
for their education. This led 1 ® 1, 
recommendation that a nnrtW 
possible of vacancies at Jordw 
universities, community collfp* 
and schools should be mi» 
available for expatriate youth- 

Quite a number of particlpafl“ 
arrived Amman with sevwj; 
ideas and suggested P r °J?f; ' 
which may help in boosting 
dan's economy. Mufid Amm^l 
an expatriate of 10 years in 
Gulf and the United States Pf^j 

E osed the establishment « *L 
ank for expatriates which ; 
provide Jordanians abroad ftfjv- 
ties for investments in Jordan ; 
He also called for a private utf • ; 
ersity which would not only pro- 
vide for expatriate undergra- 
duates, but also for under Jii( ■ 
dilates here in Jordan. |n 
would on the long run check id* 
incidence of the large number --. 
Jordanian youth slu f r^3’ 
abroad. Mr Amman has offc* - 
JD 500,000 as shares for M 
proposed bank and JD 1 0.oo w j 
for the university. ; , 

Another person who Ii veS .^ > 
Saudi Arabia, proposed the e»* 
Wishment of a shareboKWK 

— - — 
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ties with Jordanl 


Jordan 






company I'm both espuJ nates and 
residents of Jordan, that would 
work in any field of interest Jor- 
dan feels suitable. Along wiili a 
friend ol his. he has offered $2 
million for this project. These 
proposals were made at the sec- 
ond day ol conference following 
discussions on the comprehen- 
sive paper dealing with the 
present economic situation in 
Jorda n. 

Prepared by the Economic Ad- 
visor of the Central Bank of Jor- 
dan. the paper covered the whole 
of Jordan's economic situation 
in four chapters. One of Ihe 
chapters introduced partici- 
pants to facilities offered for in- 
vestment. explaining the Jorda- 
nian legislation in promoting in- 
vestment. the stable Jordanian 
currency and the Jordan Law for 
Companies. Others were the idea 
of Free Zones and the Industrial 
Cities Corporation, steps to pro- 
mote exports as well as a long 
list of tax exemptions for inves- 
tors. The Queen Alia Hospital, u 
projected private hospital ex- 
pected lo be opened by the end of 
this year was uiso discussed. 

Another chapter dealt with the 
roles the expatriates play in (he 
country’s development. Top- 
ping the list of such roles are re- 
mittances. The paper stales that 
remittances sent by expatriates 
to Jordan began noticeably in 
1973 and increased over the 
following years reaching a total 
of JD 2.6 billion between 
1974-1984. 

On the other hand, the foreign 
workers in Jordan have made re- 
mittances totalling about JD 387 
million between I 976 and 1 984. 

These remittances have helped 
Jordan tremendously in its ba- 
lance of payments. 

On the other hand, one point 
many consider as a negative side 
to remittances is the boost to pri- 
vate domestic consumption 
which hit a rate of JD 1,450 
million in 1984 as against JD 
152.8 million the paper said. 

The chapter also outlined the 
rc>Ie Jordanian expatriates play in 

and 

cent of Jordan^sworkiitg fnrec 

abroad are technicians, 28 per 
cent hold jobs in production, in- 
dustry and transport and 1 8 per 
cent hold while collar jobs. 

In general, the first two days 
or the conference were more 
question/ answer- oriented rather 
than the give-and-take diseuss- 
tons of the last two days. The po- 
litical paper, prepared by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was 
one on which participants asked 
several questions. The paper 
outlined the political events in 
Jordan, starting with the Great 
Arab Revolt of 1916 to the 
Jordanian- Palestinian Agree- 
ment of I 1 February 1985. 

The paper also reviewed the 
Jordanian-Arab relations, with 
emphasis on the resumption or 
relations between Jordan and 
Egypt. 

Recommendations 

The 2 1 recommendations 
adopted were drawn Monday 
e p e * lln 8 by a special committee 
ol 56 participants representing 
tne various expatriates who at- 
tended the conference. 

. The participants called for the 
notding of such a conference on 
a regular basis and to establish 
sub- committees in various expa- 
iriate communities, to follow-up 
conference resolutions and up- 
aa * e mformation. They also 

^ 0r l ^ e establishment of 
°°ih a department in Jordan 
aeaimg with, expatriates affairs, 
ana , Jordanian Expatriates 


l imds. sponsored and adminis- 
tered by llie various eoiiiinuniiies 
which would fund any .social ac- 
tivity and help needy coniniuniiv 
members. 

Where dealings with the gov- 
ernment officials are concerned, 
participants recommended that 
officers and employees, espe- 
cially those of borders, public se- 
curity and customs officials 
should be informed on ways and 
means to facilitate entry into 
Jordan; Hint measures should be 
laken lo facilitate passport issues 
and renewals; and that Joidanian 
embassies, especially those in 
the Gulf slates, should be dele- 
gated with mure authority to deal 
with expatriates affairs. 

A recommendation calling on 
the government to amend ci- 
tizenship laws, allowing for' dual 
nationalities, received a lot of 
applause. 


‘ilff \ 


Ills Majesty King Hussein meets with expatriates nt a reception held at AI Hussein Youth City. Tuesday 
night ut the end of the ‘First Conference for Jordanians Abroad'. Standing behind tils Majesty are Mr 
Marivnn AI Qnscm, Chief of the Koval Court and Court Minister Mr Adnan Abu Odclu (Picture by 
Nasser Namrouti) 
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■ TOKYO/OSAKA 
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■ COLOMBO/SRILANKA 

■ HONG KONG 

■ SEOUL/KOREA 
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Arabic language^ 

reading series to bi 

screemed \\m Jordan 

Hy Simsaii Musallu... 

S|HVI.ll In llu- Sl.il Vl.ll> 1‘niimiivs. , 

'■(‘iiim.ii uin 

VMM.VN mi .1 iNnXfinlvr. In* s.iij 


h™ ^rjJRIJAV was the 34 Ih anniversary of flic death of King Abdullah Ibn Al Hussein. (he founder 

lernien ««*. Cabinet MiiS 

Ah.f» I ‘T* 1 1? f r » r “nil Muslim lenders prayed at the (omb of fhe late King. Picture above shows Kino 

Alnitilluli (tlu-.. l-rl.ee Abdullah) .oiddlo. r'vl.»li., Iraqi troops ..ring a'lsll lo lr., la 1941? 

lletore by courtesy of tl, o Ucporimoot of Libraries aod Documentation and National Archives. 
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lets and educational eL 
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«»t arriving pastengars can 
now anjoy the facilities of 

the duty free shop. 
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The mules transport the wheat to be winnowed 


Harvesting and gathering the wheat 


Harvesting the wheat 




Harvest time is whe .11 the 
hardships of the past months 
are rewarded In the most an- 
cient methods — land yielding 
grain. Wheat farmers In Jor- 
dan are busy harvesting their 
crops and stacking the dry 
and yellowish stalks. 


After that the mules carry 
the huge bundles to a place 
called ‘baydar*. (from here 
comes the name ‘bayader 
wadi cs-sccr'), where win- 
nowing takes place, that is 
separating the grain from the 
chaff. 


Harvesting Is au all family 
occupation. The family lives 
practically on the field for 
the time It takes to fill the 
sacks with grain and head to 
the market for sale. 


Pictures by 

NASSER NAMROUTI 


The wheat Is bagged.awaltlng transportation to the market 
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and get a full week 
for your money! 
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. €64131, 664132 


If you want to be served as being in a first 
class hotel, and live like being at home, go 
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APARTOTEL 
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SMALL LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS 
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The Ideal place for residing expatriate, and businesi. 
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Father and son winnow the wheat 


APOLLO The Most Reliable 

Name in Travel & Tourism 


OUR SPECIALITIES:- Mm*. 

- Ticketing and Reservation rfMp 

- Package Tours in Jordan & Holy Land 

- Sightseeing and Hotel Reservation. 

- Outgoing Tours. 

1 ■ CLIENT’ S SATISFACTION IS OUR MOTTO’ ’ 

Apollo Tours & Travel Agency, Prince Moh’d Street. 
P.O. Box 811519, Tel: 641083, 81 1173 - Amman, 
Jordan 

TLX: 21085 EURO - JO. 
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ORFF comes to Jordan 


IIv Joyce Niks 

S|H'ciiil lu Hu: Slur 

THh OKI! APPROACH In 
music lias univud in Jordan 
ll tenches chjltlicn Unit music 
is joyous. iHJiiuiiful and Inn. 
so Unit i hey can go on will- 
ingly in ilic more serious side 
of the sir hied. Mrs Naomi 
Fueik, ORFF lonelier for 
many years, talked lo the Star 
about children and music. 

“The OKI-T approach in music 
is lolally joyful ", she said, •■fi 
is an approach rather Ilian a 
methud uf leaching, that gra- 
dually familiarises (he child with 
music so thal he or she will wain 
wanl lo learn more, lo try the 
more difficult side like learning 
to read the musical notes, using 
Ihc different instruments, and 
the practice necessary to huild up 
skills," Mrs Fueik said. "Sing- 
ing is tit the centre. We start 
wilh singing games, play that 
has simple tunes and rhymes as 
an integral part, and folksongs. 
Then we move on lo the inusicul 


instruments — xylophones. met- 
alophones and glockenspiels — 
that were developed for this 
method, along with the full 
range of percuss ion instrume- 
nts " 

Johann Orfl. originator of this 
idea, was a itinicenth century 
Ails i riun musician, composer, 
and philosopher whu developed 
the xylophone, (from the Greek 
words xylon — wood — and 
phone- suuiid). the metalo- 
phone that uses metal lubes to 
resound vibrations from the flat 
keys, and the glockenspiel, the 
lumd-lield metal- keyed in- 
strument played with a wooden 
mallet in marching bunds from 
the Haline.se gunnilon. He also 
reasoned that rather than taking 
the child directly from having no 
knowledge of music into the 
classroom setting where it was 
necessary to learn scales, to read 
music and to undergo regulnr 
practice sessions it would he best 
to introduce the child gradually 
to the beauty of music, tench 
hinl or her to love it and then 


when the child had learned this, 
it would be time to take on the 
more difficult purls of music- 
making. 

Mrs. Fueik starts with folk- 
songs which universally use the 
pentatonic idiom — a five note 
scale — a seemingly naLural 
mode of expression for the hu- 
man voice. 

"Ideally. I like to gel to know 
each one of my students, to find 
out where they arc as far us mu- 
sic goes, and then to build on to 
that." she explained. When the 
children Imve learned lo use 
their voices losing simple songs, 
she then goes on to language 
development — • encouraging the 
children to make up verses and 
rhymes, lo try out inventing 
tunes to go with the words which 
may have actions added, 
movements elaborated into 
dances until a drama emerges. 

“Currently I am working with 
the children in English but I 
hope by Lhc end or the year to be 
doing this nil in Arabic." she 




A child docsn' t have to be a prodigy 

continued. Mrs. Fueik is now 
taking Arabic lessons so she ean 
accomplish her goal. In the 
meanwhile she said that about 
one- third of the children attend- 
ing her classes in the Haya Arts 
Centre speak fluent English, 
another third Ju quite well in 
English and that these children 
help the others who only speak 
Arabic. She said that this siluu- 
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to ytfoy learning music 

tion has benefits for all of the 
children who come because j( 
creates communication be- 
tween all individuals. 

Mrs. Fueik now has two 
classes — one for pre-schoolers 
from three to five years, and 
another Tor children from six 
years up. She has found the chil- 
dren who come in to her classes 
to be very enthusiastic but she 
emphasized that for uny child lo 
derive the most benefit from this 
silunLion, he or she should at- 
tend as regularly as possible, 
saying that the more lime spent 
with any subject would open up' 
horizons and increase skills in 
direct proportion to the amount 
of time spent on it. 

Her experience in this field in- 
cludes twenty years teaching mu- 
sic in public schools in South 
Texas, 29 years with choirs. 15 
years teaching Lite Orff approach 
and she had her own school in 
her home for three years where 
she gave classes twice a week to 
two- lo- three year olds, four- to- 
five year olds, and youngsters 
six years and up. She prepares 
all musical materials used in her 
courses and the words to songs 
and distributes them to people in 
the classes so that they may give 
their full attention lo the music 
and not be trying lo jot down the 
words to songs while they are 
singing. She has also found the 
lapcrecordcr lo be a valuable 
asset in her work. She records 
during classes and then dupli- 
cates tapes lo give to students, 
commenting thal she is always 
rewarded by the wonderous ex- 
pression of joy and happiness on 
the face of a child who is hearing 
her voice singing for the first 
time. But she said that the most 
Important aspect is that everyone 
who comes should participate, 
Bing, enter into the experience 
of making music. 

When giving the child a musi- 
cal instrument Tor the first time 
Mrs Fueik takes off all the keys 
except those that are going to be 
used in the tune to be played. 

She says that this is always in 
the pentatonic idiom and the five 
notes of the scale harmonise 
with each other so that even if 
the child strikes a wrong note. It 
will not sound disharmonious — 
sour — but will blend iri with the 
other notes, creating a pleasant 
sound Jo the ear or the child. As 
the child continues with the ex- 
perience of making beautiful 
sounds with his voice and in- 
struments, he learns what a pos- 
itive and happy thing making 
music is. 

. This is Mrs Fueik' s first time 
|n Jordan and she will be here 
until August a year from now. 
During this time she hopes tnat 
she is starting something that 
wifi last by bringing the Orff ap- 
proach to music to Jordan. 

There are Orff associations all 
over the world with more than 
4000 paid Orff teachers and 
many more who use this method 
of teaching out of their own 
preference. 

• Mrs Fueik hopes to write about 
n?r Jordanian experience in the I 
Tuture and ■ plans to videotape ! 
class activities. | 



Walid Aouni’ s ‘Neuf’ at Jerash 


Tragedy distilled to dramatic perfection 


By Vanessa Batrouni 

Special lo The Slur 

TO TRANSLATE such a con- 
voluted subject as the long 
Lebanese war with its tangled 
web or shifting loyalties into 
a theatrical context may seem 
to the skeptic u difficult, if 
not hopeless task. Hut Walid 
Aouni, a powerhouse of crea- 
tive talent, not only un folds 
the tragic scenario clearlv 
and powerfully in Nuuf-9, it 
dance ploy recently shown at 
the Jerash Festival, but 
moves his audience pro- 
foundly without resort to sen- 
timent or shocking violence. 

Walid Aouni left his native Lc- 
where.* n I97 -* f° r Brussels 
«i|(uro"-l ays bc ‘ ' mc »P arl and 
He .tudied“atf r u °SL 0 “ s _"^ 
Sl * years before working 
under the great master of dance 
ineatre Maurice Bejart as a cos- 
lurne and decor designer and 
■Sr ar f, and the man have deeply 
affected his theatrical style. 

fl *J U [ ls surprisingly. Walid's 
trsi show as choreographer and 
^rector yet it bears none of the 
weaknesses for which a new 

nwilii 0r l F- fly ** forgiven. His ap- 
JfiJwtap under Bejart, from 
difi? 2 fr he ,earnl h> appreciate 
nlavln ln »u ind the importance of 
Lnffii 1,6 role ratber than em- 
c the choreography. 

conSSi** 1 ^ bis own mas terful 
mSFni 01 ! 8 have ens,,red an al- 
B ndHi na 'r le ? 8 sbow wi th a bold 
jnd diroet visualisation and plas- 

lion preSClU * tlon of the sllua ' 

ofu e J heme ° f Neur is the fall 
dlri?im! on t B * ,0 J vn through three 
tev’s / shooting a film and a 
for his mother and 

litical SiJw [Pf ssage ,s non P°* 
in an Lw Walid remains neutral 

nU s Cb if atlers ' " me rely chro- 
buliiao catalogues the 

and Prfociple characters 

mlsafv , human weakness, 
les of helplessness in a ser- 
rich in ■S m £Si Bt 0 * ra P* 1 * c scenes 
and SO |! y 'J bo JJ am and surrealism 
fl black humour 
age and h ?H that evoke s our outr- 
0,2? Stirs our feelings. 

comnoi?:l! ent !. on , iB Pl^ed to the 
thing elKR 0 ii of show (somq- 
the eirinM ear "t from Bejart). to 
that are P ffSt SS ^ tween sections 
its and a rt ^Il ed by flowing ex- 

rhythZ ofi ran f s and t° the 

nma of the piece as a whole. 


Neuf is constructed on the 
number nine, nine scenes, nine 
candles on the opening birthday 
cake, nine years of civil strife 
and war and nine actors and ac- 
tresses. Demarcation of the 
scenes is made by the clapper 
board and the calling of the 
scene number. Otherwise the 
scenes melt into each othci with 
little disturbance in the rhythm 
thui oscillates between the flow- 
ing nml the jerky and climaxes in 
the finale. 


It is a multi-media show, a 
mosaic of music, electronic, 
taped and live dance, recorded 
voices, singing, reciting, speak- 
ing, acting nnd tableaux. Faint- 
ing, television, radio nnd popu- 
lar and 'pop' songs play principle 
roles in the story, for television 
is the sinstcr perpetrator of 
violence, nnd radio and songs in- 
fluence identity and arouse our 
•:«'"nts and nostalgia. 

The old Lebanon. in*. • 
of Worldly Delights" is por- 
trayed by a backcloth painting of 
Jerome Bosch's work of that 
name, a detail of a mermaid on a 
flying fish. Her spiralled tail is 
visually recalled in the spiral 
staff of one of the clowns in a 
later scene (an example of the 
complexity of Walid's images) 
when the child escapes from the 
torLuring of his mother which he 
has witnessed on television (the 
mother being synonymous with 
identity) into childhood memo- 
ries where he relives the carni- 
val heyday of Lebanon's peace 
and prosperity. 


The Garden of Worldly De- 
lights soon begins lo turn very 
sour when a heavy handed sol- 
dier ( Russia) and a glossy whore 
(Americal takes the stage and 
begins to redirect the scene to 
suit their devilish whims and 
needs. 


Soon the soap opera war on 
television, the recorded war of 
Vietnam on the radio enters the 
space where people have gather- 
ed innocently to watch, and the 
violence to which they have been 
drawn by black curiosity enters 
their lives. 


Walid's central images are in-- 
spired by a personal experience 
for he once caught in such a 
shelter in Lebanon for three days 
without food and water with a 
broken television, a radio and a 
child crying for his mother. The 
constant use of Fairuz’s songs 
and voice and her recurring en- 



Wnlld Aouni 


trance as a character not only 
signify her importance os n sym- 
bol of the soul and lost identity 
of Lebanon, which the director is 

“L""'? Irving lo contact on the 
phone Cah f WaHd ._ 

superb visual satire), oui . ai ,., s 
sents for Walid a personal call to 
remember and love his native 
land. “Take me and plant me in 
the soil of Lebanon" her voice 
rings out and what Lebanese 
could be deaf or numb to such a 


cry. 


Space 


True to this genre of modern 
dance full use is made of space, 
not only inner space and immedi- 
ate space but also stage space is 
explored. 


The stage space is used not 
only in various abstract and aes- 
thetic patterns like the groupings 
along the line (which later be- 
comes the green line) but also 
serves the action of the story 
when the groupings have more 
sinister meaning in the dividing 
of the people. 


When the dancers leave the 
security of the television where 
violence is only related and not 
experienced and “space" them- 
selves, only then do they become 
aware of their bodies, their sur- 
roundings and their isolation and 
increasing anxiety ensues (Anx- 
iety, scene 9). There is a con- 
stant flow from grouping to spac- 
ing and back again as there is 
from clioric dancing to pas de 
deux, as there is a constant 
interchange of dance and still- 
ness, music and silence, action 


and inaction in a never ending 
spiral and flow that carries (lie 
audience along with it. 


Movement 


Walid's multiplicity mid ihca* 
l lie;* I expression also e Mends it- 
self to body movement. Natural 
movements and gesture arc lifted 
out or real lift'* and worked into 
the dance routines where their 
repetition cun satirise the subject 
•is in tile absurd posturing and 
punk like "break dancing" of 
the military or mesmerise us in 
the more tribal hammering and 
pounding of the people us they 
dance themselves into an con- 
trolled hysteria. 

Dance and music work toge- 
ther for full theatrical effect, 
jerky fragmented movements arc 
set to the electronic sounds, 
more classical flowing lines 
against the luscious Arab songs 
and the dance of the Fcdnyecn 
danced almost exclusively with 
head, neck and hands is set to 
the weird and wonderful music 
ramc'^uJ? 1 !? coni P lele with Qu- 

Walid makes use . 

aren of music from 
chanting to Post Box Elvis, witlt 
songs by the Rahbanis and even 
Brahms's Weigenleid thrown in. 
Blit his 'theatre first' policy en- 
sures that nothing is excessive or 
unnecessary. It is always theatri- 
cally potent, exciting when pul- 
sating. disturbing when dis- 
torted, dramatic where oppor- 
tune, as in the Fairuz 'Wenn- 
hum' reply on the telephone that 
opens and closes tho show and 
reaches heights or incredible 
beauty when in Disintegration 
(scene 3) the crystal sound of 
Byzantine chanting is counter- 
parted rhythmically against a 
sensous Arab melody in a harmo- 
nic marriage of sound and cul- 
ture. 


Neuf is a succession of pow- 
erful images that bombard the 
audience without relief. It could 
almost be called the symbolists 
guide to the Lebanese war al- 
though in fact one must have 
good knowledge of the events or 
the war to fully appreciate the 
symbols. 



Some symbols are decipherable 
such as the whore who meddles 
with reiisb in every scene (acted 
very well by Beatriz Rosalia) 
whilst others have sprung from 
Walid’s subconscious and have 


been included because they feel 
right and not beenu^u they can be 
rationalised, such as the scurry- 
ing figure in the ehiidnnr after 
the silent pas de deux of Subra 
and Shntccln. 


Not only persons net as sym- 
bols IE the violinist lamed sol- 
dier. Faint/ in a gas mask, but 
also props have symbolistic 
value. Tile leal her boa wont by 
Ihc violinist and passed on Lo the 
army ami finally to Fuimz repre- 
sents the Lravesty of Lebanese 
ixdilics and politicians. 

Whole scenes euphonise a si- 
tuation. the dancers represent 
the crippled nation in their dance 
on crutches and then go on to 
play Russian Roulette (Scene 5) 
and escape only lo be killed later 
in the Execution (Scene 3). 


Outrageous linage 


The images vary from the out- 
rageous to the prosaic but none 
arc more poignant than lhc child 
calling for his mother, who with 
blinking bewilderment watches 
her murder is seduced into the 
army and vainly tries lo train his 
gun on the woman who caused it 
all. But she is bigger than he and 

onto*KffW.t al sa ™ e ® nn buCk 


tragedy of Lrtifflflfc the whole 

.v. j- „ .riiiv ( jra- 


matised in n Ie^-ggstures. 1 

During the final tlftoec_.gr the 
play Walid slops at nothingT the 
blindfolded people aro shot while 
singing the national anthem, the 
chord is pulled when con tael is 
finally made with the voice of 
Fairuz and the cradle song of 
Brahms gives into a full throated 
rendition of a Rahbani song 
“what have our children died 
for" ending on the echoing 
Wennhum of “Where are 
they?" 


For almost two hours the au- 
dience have sat, with their sen- 
ses captivated, aurally we have 
been blasted, thrilled and moved 
to tears, visually we have been 
teased, entertained, stimulated 
and pleased, intellectually we 
have been puzzled and taxed, re- 
constructing the sad picture or 
the war with the pieces Walid 
feeds us. and like him. wc leave 
sorrowful. 


Tanit the Phoenician goddess 
of creativity relives in the 
choreographer and director of 
the company thal taken Tanit Tor 
its name, for truly this is great 
theatre. 


••' > ‘ : I ! 
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Cowardly act 


THE ASSASSINA TION of the Jordanian diplomat in Ankara Wednesday was 
Lhc latest in the series of the heinous and cowardly crimes carried out by the 
extremists. Shooting and killing of unarmed diplomats with the supine con- 
nivance ol certain countries with a view to foree a government to change its 
course does not achieve anything, except exposing themselves, the state 
terrorists and their supporters, to the world. 

It is not a courageous act nor it would attract any sympathy of the world 
fh?!IL 11Un, l y -°?i lh . C fine vances of the terrorists or their perpetrators If they 
L S r 1 * S hcir gre ‘ ue ^ 10JJ y as 110 violence or killing of innocent people 
Jems * succeeded in redressing the grievances or resolving any P prob- 

The organisers and executioners of such crimes should realize at least 
now. as the world has proved, that this kind of cowardly acts can never 
succeed in their objective but will only bring opprobrium on them. 

We call upon the world to condemn the assassination of the innocent di- 

a ‘ l, vr e U . me e /P ress 0l,r heartfelt condolences to the family 
of Mr Salt who fell victim of the terrorist’s bullets while serving for his 
great nation. 6 

Africans and apartheid 


THE INI RODUCTION of emergency powers last weekend by the South Afri- 
can government shows how desperate the apartheid rec- 

• 'i 1 ? become m dealing with the socio-political siluat- 

jon in the country. I resident Botha and his advisers have to realize 
before tl is too late that the oppressed Africans are now more determined 
A™!? f y cr to flghl f ° r ll ?? eradication or apartheid with or without arms' 
And no amount of shootings and the resultant killings will scare them. 

The current unrest which began in March this year foJlo«djiib^^ 
killings of at least 18 Africans during a Ciineral.&rpii*-'- 1 '-*^ 
of Uiteuhage has been the fiercest andlJ]^J*^®^*“ l f' e 1976 SowetQ 
uprising. If one considers the facj t ife=^ T "7‘ le past one and half years. sonid ’ 
500 Africans have diediropi^i^^ racist regime's security for- 

ces. then one the Africans are now up to soniethine 
which achieve despite the wanton bloodshed. 

i«^hi°,™I e!eV i Si °ru n f^ 0rk ? thro »8hout the world have been highlight- 
ing the unrest m South Africa just as they did tol tile famine victims else- 
whcie on the continent. But while the latter Had immAriiat. 


cans who are easy targets 
ces in South Africa. 


triger- happy Security For- 





fetters 


Boycotting Israel 

To the editor: 

The Arab Boycott Bureau has just announced its list or boycotted companies for their 
dealing with the Zionist stale. Also the Bureau lifted its ban on a number ofcomaa- 
mes and personalities whose records, it seems, have been corrected to conform with 
the Bureau s decisions. 

v W u h », is ,i ny “Hcci-n. and noturally ihat of all Arabs, is how each country in the 
Arab World applies such rulings. I know from personal experience that many Isra- 
cli-madcprociuL'isor companies which deal with Israel manage to gel into Arab mar- 
kets by changing labels or mutating famous ones. Now if you and I know about that 
how come the government doesn’t? Only Tew days ago I was stopped by a young boy 

iv! ed ° L?* a famou . s brand of French Perfume lor an incredibly-cheap 

piu.e. When I asked him what the reason for this was. he told me — proudly — that 
the perfume was an Israeli made imitation brought in across the river. 

Where are the observers? and where arc the officials who meet every year to 
update their list not knowing that Israel is miles ahead of them and their decisions? 


Vengeance in the feast of Purim 


But, must this bloodshed continue? This is the question which can 
answered by the United Nations and the so-called WesK 
port the apartheid regime and help it to perpetrate crimes against the Afri" 
^ans. On our part. We believe it was thnd 

system in South Africa. We don’t advocate violehce slnce U has nof 
able to solve any problem, political or social. the h^-H 

headed white minority government couid tt ^iiS Y *. hard ' 
son with -Ihe Africans, hear their ™?e vanMs ' Which aro noth in* ,rea " 

P „nS wag?™ 1 0f apar,heid 8nd other laws. 

iinakes .«*“ 11 

peace in the country si™* the Africans 

land now do not fear death anymore. They are prepareTio nght for fr^rtL™ 
even to the last man. woman and child. ■ - , 81 or treed °m 


Continued from page 15 

. During and after World War li the Zion- 
ists initiated a campaign of terror against 
the Arab population of Palestine that was 
unrivalled in its savagery and brutal ily 
particularly as it was deliberately directed 
aguinst innocent, helpless and unarmed 
people. Two out of the numerous aggress- 
ions will be related here. 

On 10 April, 1948, the Zionists at- 
tacked the village or Deir Yassin in the 
suburbs of Jerusalem and rounded up 
most or its 600 inhabitants. After looting 
everything of value in the village, thev 
slaughtered 250 men. women and chil- 
dren. Among these were 25 precnauii. 
women whose hnrii. ^t ■ iM nNEn 
ripped opeqj u* 11 1 1 iTil'f '■ unci 52 mothers 

_i|iiu»"" " iry »n their breasts. Little chil- 
dren were cut to pieces under the fly^' of 
tneir mothers. Some of the unfortunate 
women .gpq.girls were stripped of all their 
eioilung, herded into open trucks and 
paraded through the streets of the Jewish 
quarter of Jerusalem, where they were 
subjected to the insuits of the populace 
and forced to submit to being photo- 
graphed stark naked. The hero of the 
massacre was Mr Menachem Begin. 

When these horrors became known 
some of the Jewish civilians of Jerusalem 
were shocked and strongly protested 
against these inhuman acts. The Zionist 
leaders became uneasy and tried to cover 

!h P n t M^ raCeS r°fi5 eij ' crimes b V ordering 
the hiding of 150 mutilated corpses of 

wpmen and children in well. Monsieur 
S *° gner ’. delegate of the International 
5* d Cr “? the village for Jnspec- 

I uon and had one sentence to say: “The 
situation was simply horrible.” 

lfcVi 9 ! I? Wednesday 14 October, 

Ia^L* 15 a m troops attacked the border 
iSSSl™ rf ° f Qibya ’ Seven hundred 
troops ’ more lhan half the 
PhTSfllp^ women and children in 
participated in the attack in 
vduch mortars, machine guns, rifles and 
us . ed ’ Forty two bouses as 
~ ho<>1 and the mosque were 
dynamited, The criminal attackers kiitad 
JW five Inndcerit : men7Sen Lnd 
retJftlfPri^A^ 88 22 cows before they 

sion w^ fcondemned by, Britain. FranS, 


the United States and lhc Security Council 
but also us usual no effective steps were 
adopted. 

This carnage has been very aptly de- 
scribed by Rev. Father Ralph Gorinan. 
C. P. editor of the ■•Sign” magazine, the 
National Catholic Magazine of the United 
Stales. The editorial of the December 
issue of 1 95 J reads: 

“TERROR was political weapon of the 
Nazis. But the Nazis never used terror in 
a more cold-blooded and wanton manner 
than the Israelis in the massacre at. 
bya. 

“The official ry pnr f ^ c— jw^ralgk't inc 
Tr^p g| ,^^-^ -^r-- J rt!Trioved any possible 
-iJ-H^f^naTThe Israeli ihemselvesJn.iarge< 
part refugees, from Hitler's terror, were 
perpetrators of this horrible slaughter of 
innocent men, women and children. It 
also reveals that it was an official act of 
the state, carried out by an official organ, 
the army. 

Qibya is an Arab village twenty miles 
northeast of Jerusalem and a mile and a 
naif from the border of Israel. The even- 
ing of 1 4 October was like any other for 
the 1 ,500 inhabitants of the peaceful vill- 
age until at 9:30 aU hell let loose. Mortar 
shells began exploding from artillery that 
had been carefully aimed from Israel be- 
fore dark. After the town had been partly 
demolished and many of its inhabitants 
buried in the rubble of falling homes or 
blown to bits by the' exploding shells, half 
a battalion of the regular Israeli army 
moved in and surrounded the village to 
cut off escape. It was led by Ariel Sharon. 

* 7? en flowed an orgy or murder that 
would be incredible if it had not been ver- 
ified by reliable neutral testimony. 
Women and children as well as men were 
murdered deliberately, systematically and 
in cold blood. 

“The only response the Israelis have 
made to outraged protests of the civilized 
y^ffd ba ? I* 0 ® 11 °ne of defiance and self- 
justification. Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion excused the murderers. Is- 
newspapers openly gloated over the 
deed, and eyeh American Zionists showed 
litue concern other than a fear that Am- 
■ erica a dollars might not continue to flow 
as Freely as before into the coffers of the 
new state. ” 

kusUy the world has not yet forgotten 
what happened in the two refugee camps 

of Sahra and Shatila. 



The year t 2985 and 
the major issues of 
our times 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 


INVITED TO participate in an internationally televised pro- 
gramme on President Reagan's so-called Strategic Defence 
Initiative, popularly known as “Star Wars.” forced me to 
think about some of the major issues facing humanity in the 
years and generations to come. What would a historian of 
the year 2985 write about our lime?: for him, 1000 years 
in the past. What would he consider the major issues that 
confronted humanity in our time? Issues having a bearing, 
an influence, an impact on the future of humanity. This of 
course is a consideration that cannot be, should man destroy 
himself and his universe which is indeed within the realm of 
technological possibility now. 

Though we distinguish ourselves as Arabs, Russians, or 
Americans, we are descendants of Adam in religious terms, 
and homo sapiens in (he scientific terminology of evolution. 
After man discovered himself, he began earnestly to search 
for his roots, his origins, his creator: All in an effort to 
better understand his universe. Has he, however, succeeded 
in doing so? 

A thousand years from now. should humanity survive, 
many of our present day problems will inspire nothing more 
than curiosity: some not even meriting a footnote. His- 
torians of the time will puzzle over the reasons for the Iran- 
Iraq conflict, the problem of Kampuchea and the curious all- 
iance of Zionism and America and their Rggression against 
the Arabs. Most of the leaders of our time will be no more 
than dim memories with strange names, stranger tempers 
and passions. The Imam Khomeini will have disappeared 
having triggered perhaps yet another schism. 

Our historian will wonder why we thought of fighting 
“star wars'* instead of worrying about bridging the gap be- 
tween technology and our capacity to absorb it. For while we 
have stepped upon the moon and reached for the outer ga- 
laxies, our mentality surely remains that of the cave man. 
By the year 2985, man will surely have colonized other 
planets even other galaxies, and he will wonder why his 
ancestors had devoted so much of their time, energy and 
resources to what for him will be primitive blood-letting call 
‘stRr wars”. Why was so much spent on the arms race, on 
armaments while so many children starved to death? Why 
was Africa 150 million dollars in debt to international credi- 
tors with 1 50 million people at the starvation level while 
Russia and America and others spent so much on weapons 
of destruction? 

But the question of arms is not the only momentous ques- 
tion facing humanity today. In terms of ethics, religion, and 
morality, the race between population and development is 
Just as important. Up until recently, even now, humanist 
economists thought the Malthusian solution utterly inhuman 
and abhorrent. Yet in the present international economic 
and political system of the world, the law of primitive eco- 
nomies of the jungle prevails. It prevails not only because 
men are still preoccupied with the traditional questions of 
national honour, pride, sovereignty and glory, but also be- 
cause they refuse to face the agonizing question of how to 
Q eal with the problems of population explosion. Population 
®ats development and all indications show the global loss of 
socio-economic development to population increase. Reli- 
8lon continues to hide behind age old ideas of morality as if 
had changed between 1000 and nearly 2000 AD. 
politicians, statesmen and clergy hope that the question will 
resolve itself or simply go away. 

WBy did we do what we did to our environment and how 
could we have been so short-sighted: So short-sighted as to 
r?y 'Ml the scientific evidence we already had, our future 
2i S j 0n ? n ^ ponder: DesertificaLion, acid rain, pollution 
a host of other problems the solutions of which were 
available. Time heals where Ignorance is absent, 
oinerwise there will remain a scar. We have scarred oursel- 
• emotions and our earth. Our future historian will. 

;P° nt J er these questions 8nd marvel at our present advance- 
irnKlL 8 j a,B0 at dur advanced ignorance. How can so much 
Hiowiedge and ignorance, light and darkness exist in the 

arae species? Surely even baboons are more balanced. 


opinion 



Time for 
moderation 
in Middle 
East politics 


WASHINGTON — it has been 
said that to start the Arab- Israeli 
conflict towards solution a great 
and courageous personality was 
needed. Now it seems as though 
the Arab world has found such a 
personality in King Hussein 
whose proposal for Jordanian- 
Palestinian talks with the United 
States as a preliminary to Middle 
East peace talks has really begun 
to move Middle East diplomacy. 

Here are some things that arc 
happening: 

I . Yasser Arafat has latched 
on to the King's proposal with 
zeal because this will probably 
present him with an opening to 
Washington. The Palestinian 
delegates would to be sure, be 
certified non- members of PLO 
( though not necessarily non- 
members of the Palestine 
National Council), but they'd 
still each have to have Arafat’s 
stamp of approval. To encourage 
this development it is understood 
here that Arafat will gladly make 
the long-delayed statement re- 
cognizing Israel. 


2. The United Stales has taken 
a rather tough attitude towards 
Israel's immediate rejection of 
the list of possible negotiators 
submitted by Jordan lo the Un- 
ited Stales. A US spokesman 
said, in effect, that that the US 
was not going lo let anyone dict- 
ate how it should work for 
peace. Some strain in US-Israeli 
relations is inevitable iT progress 
towards peace in the Middle East 
is lo be achieved in the opinion 
of some US and even some Is- 
raeli authorities. 


3. The Soviet Union is begin- 
ning to dicker with Israel about 
possible resumption of Soviel- 
Israeli diplomatic relations if re- 
ports of a meeting between the 


Israeli ambassador and the So- 
viet envoy in Paris are true. 

The Russians believe, accord- 
ing lo reports reaching the State 
Department, that some kind of 
Arab- Israeli negotiations are 
likely lo gel underway with Un- 
ited Stales participation. So that 
the Soviet Union not be left be- 
hind, the Russians are under- 
stood lo reason, they had belter 
re- establish relations with the 
Israelis. These have been broken 
since the 1967 war. 


Apparently eager lo please, ac- 
cording to diplomatic dispatches, 
the Russians are said to have 
told the Israelis that they expect 
only “some progress" towards 
solving the Golan Heights issue 
and did not make any conditions 
about the West Bank or Gaza at 
all. They also are reported lo 
have hinted that the Soviet Un- 
ion might open up emigration of 
Soviet Jews to Israel if the Israe- 
lis could keep them in Israel in- 
stead of allowing most to hop 
scotch along to the United States 
at the earliest opportunity. 

4. As a result of events in Le- 
banon some US officials are 
beginning to get a clear grasp or 
what the moderates in the Mid- 
dle East and the United Stales 
are really confronting. They are 
beginning lo know about the rage 
of many young Arabs which has 
made them turn towards Islam 
for salvation. In many cases Lite 
raging young people arc Shiq be- 
cause Shia have been long disad- 
vantaged in economic, political 
and social terms in Lebanon. But 
extremist “fundamentalists” 
are often Sunnis. They all resent 
the dominant role or the United 
Slates In the Middle East, the do- 
minance of American and Wes- 


tern companies, the trend to- 
wards adopting Western clothing 
and Western ways, the increas- 
ing emancipation of women, for 
; which they blame America, the 
seeming afluencc of Westerners, 
especially Americans. 


What could be done about all 
these resentments? The extrem- 
ists, such as the followers of 
Hussein Fadl Alah talk in terms 
of forcing Western influence out 
of the Islamic world. Some talk 
about revolution and creating an 
Islamic Republic. 


lhc officials who have now 
understood all this also grasp the 
futility of dealing with it by 
force. Marines and aircrafl car- 
riers are not going to help. But 
the negotiations envisaged with 
King Hussein might help. 


If the extremists lake over in 
Lebanon it would stimulate a 
wave of similar attempts else- 
where. Perhaps in Egypt where 
President Mubarak has just had 
to crack down by arresting 45 
fundamentalists, perhaps in Ku- 
wait, perhaps in Bahrain. Even 
Saudi Arabia is vulnerable. This 
the Arab-lsraeli confrontation 
might turn into an Islamic con- 
frontation with Christians and 
Jews. 


Time is running out. King 
Hussein is the one who best 
understands that. It is time, for 
the United States lo help ncgoliS' 
tions get started, time for the 
United States solidly to support 
King Hussein, Mubarak in 
Egypt, King Fahd of Saudi Ara- 
bia even, Hafez A1 Assad of Sy- 
ria. 
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Memorandum 

By Osama El-Sherif 
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All the president’s men 

IT WAS interesting to watch how America reacted comes incapacitated and the enemy attempts to 
to President Reagan's medical affair. For one there abuse the situation, while America debated, 
was the evident concern ov,pr the president s 4 Luckily we did not have to go through such an 
health and fear of the existence of malignant exper |ence and our bets on the ingenuity of the 
cancer in his intestines. And second and ror the American system have not railed 11 s... yet. Look 
duration of the operatjon only, there was the lead- at t |, e Soviet Union for example. It was obvious the 
ership issue: Who will rule America in the ew Communist Party was going through an embarrass- 
hours when Mr Reagan will be under tile ell eel 01 j n g p er j 0 d in the last few years when its leaders 
anesthesia and evidently unable to make crucial dropping dead each time they assumed 

national security decisions . power. And every time a leader died, it took a 

Naturally, the American sysLem of leadership while to declare him dead and another to announce 
does offer clear answers to such critical moments, his successor. I wonder. if the Russians were over 
but we only have to go back a few years to recall worried during these periods of an American ex- 
thc mess that look over the White House when ploitation of the crisis? 

President Reagan was injured by an assassin s There are, however, some misconceptions 
bullet and had lobe operated upon, ine tnen »e- concern j n g presidency and authority in super 
cretary of State Gen. Alexander Haig stood before states first , it is naive on our part to think that a 
the White House staff and declared authoritatively • • conscious” president makes all the difference in 
that he was in "full command. But lie was wrong handling a crisis. And second, it is careless of us 
and the theoreticians had to dig deep into 1 const it u- not to rea y ze that an army of advisers and consui- 
tional chicanery to finally come out and say that tants are t h e people who put words and ideas in the 
the vice president was in command and that ine president’s mouth — and Lhank God for that. For 
line of heirs was a long one indeed and Mr Haig ^t^out them Mr Reagan would have managed lo 
was way down on the list. apply his logic and understanding of the world to 

But despite the confusion, we have to agree that foreign policy practice of the United States. Not 
America can be proud of its extra-dynamic society that the advisers wouldn't help him do it. but yoii 
and very malleable presidential system. It is indeed feel easier knowing that as the world gets more 
unrivaled in that sense and it helps lo have such complex.- the decision -making process in the Wh- 
ilexibility for a country that literally controls the Ite House — and the Kremlin for that matter — 
fate of hair of the globe. The American concern gets lengthier and more sophisticated, or so we ■ 
was and is what should happen if tlje president be- hope. 
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the world 
Terrorism 


The ultimate means of expressio 


By Sitjid Hi /.vi 
M|>]itm;iiic Editor 
Coin pass News real urvs 

lONIXiN — Aii Iranian inside 
liie US eiiiKis.sy which he ami 
* >1 Ilci lr;n)iiins Imd seized in leh- 

n *Mve me I In s read ion u» inc- 

• ' pin irjynl of i he ^rmip us icr- 
■■•li.sls: "We ;tl e mil IcMTnhMs. 
hni [’ll in, ike one iliintj clear 
" Jlii the piiwvi* we have now. we 
•in h* wliulesei we w.ml.” 

I In- eliiini. nude amid ihe din 
id .1 pmp;ip.iml.i eai nival ; t t i he 
“den nf .spies' some lime ulk-r 
the emhassv lakeovei in Ndvcni- 
ber I 9 7 V , was undieaied hy 
eve ni.s . I he .Muslim vdiUeiils in 
h lie wiili I nia in khitineini did 
H”l kill am of ihcii In is la ^es. 
who we iv I e leased on .-’0 Ijini- 
ai v. I 'J « 1 . allei a 4*1 I -day oi- 
deal. 

Hill (hev helped min the mod- 
el ales of Hie mull i- lai'iioimi f ;. ,v- 
« l nilli'iit which had Siiet eedeil 
■Shall M'di.ininied Kezu Palilavi in 
I i-t •nia i v l‘»/v In ihe pmeess. 

I lie luisi.ii'io i.il.n ■, earned Ihe 
s'olll idl.'IKe oi I-. Inmii-illi. and Iw 
‘.Mine diploiiiai... id-., ilnjuies and 
le|.!isl<Hoi.s - p,e.\i‘i e. juldei:. m 
slead o| lei i o(i --l;. oil Ihe inn. 

hive years laiei. (lie oeeu piers 
of lliv einkissy are ahsoiheil in to 
tile Iranian guvei nmem, ilieir 
act » fading memory except lor 
Ihe victims and iheir families, 
and on invasions such as the 
TWA hijack drama in Beirut. 

- True, Iran is on the US Slate 
Department list of terrorist 
nations. Rut America's allies. 
West Germany, Japan, Italy and 
the United Kingdom, have com- 
mercial, political and military 
lies with Tehran. Why? 

Quite simply, because the Am- 
erican embassy hostage drama in 
Tehran remains one of the gray- 
est areas in recent history. Was 
it pure terrorism or a political 
act? Was it a battle of egos, wits 
or ideologies, or a simple out- 
pouring of hate? 

There is a sustained mule con- 
troversy in the West as to who 
was the victim and who was the 
wrongdoer, about who erred first 
or most. Other recent events 
have underscored the ambiguity 
so that terrorism and political 
expression sometimes seem 
interchangeable terms. Terror- 
ism isn’t a new phenomenon, 
and the answer may lie in the un- 
precedented global changes since 
World War II. 


i’osfwat changes in t lie iiifernntional scene have con- 
tributed to the growth of terrorism. But often it is 
hard to distinguish such actions from desperate at- 
tempts to find political expression hy I hose denied a 
peaceful outlet. 


incuts to 
puwer ns 


misinterpret their 
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— Freedom from public mid legal 
accountability; and/or 

— Freedom (rom observance nf 
normal diplomatic practices. 



Hie newly- independent deve- 
loping world of the 1950s faced 1 
groat vicissitudes under a Cold 
War shadow, As East- West ten- 
sion evolved Into regional con- 
flicts, It brought myriad prob- 
lems for the bewildered young 
slates, not least of which was a 
heightened sense of insecurity. 

Western tears of Community 
ambitions made Asia and Africa 
unwilling or unwitting partici- 
pants in blpody confrontations in 
Indochina, Korea and the 
Congo. National, aspirations and 
priorities were often neglected in 
favour, of superpower interests. 
Governments were harnessed to 
advanefe those interests, and the 
result was internal upheaval in 
states hardly equipped to com- 
prehend. much less control It. 

Terrorism invariably was asso- 
ciated with, individuals or 
groups, seldom with government 
acts of. questionable legality that 
involved oqunl or greater .human 
cost. ■ 

Non-government violence was 
seen ns reckless death and des- 
truction; but government viole- 
nce Was judged to be a political 
act. A . colonial legacy? Perhaps, 
but those criteria for violence 
are still largely accepted, and 
may explain the failure of gov- 
ernments ‘to Approach the pr.ob-; 


lent of terrorism realistically. 

The postwar decades were 
marked by (he mushrooming of 
organizations and agreements 
pledged to discipline human be- 
liavjour, from the United 
Nations to the Law of the Sea 
and the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. But the period was also 
noted for increasing violations. 

Government high-handed- 
ness toward its citizens or neigh- 

bours, betrayal .°r promises, de- 
nial of human rights — these and 
other sources or public frustra- 
tion spawned opposition movem- 
ents comm i tied to violent reali- 
zation of goals. 

Brutal suppression of opposi- 
tion invoked random retaliation, 
creating a cycle of violence. This 
is not to deny the role played by 
interested outsiders — a super- 
power. a neighbouring country 
with a grudge, paid mercenaries 
eager to cash in on conflict be- 
tween an authority and its sub- 
jects. 


of terror, especially as a means 
of coercion. " 

There seems nothing wrong 
with the definition, as far as it 
goes — it’s the dimensions 
which arc often missed. Having 
established itself as an act of ter- 1 
ror (a US serviceman was mur- 
dered) the TWA hijack went on 
to become a forum for the Le- 
banese demand for the release of 


An unauthorized act by Israel, 
matched by one by Lebanese 
Shi’ ites, turned the hijack into a 
political event. Hijacks can 
never be ruled out, but efforts 
can be made to slop them becom- 
ing political acts. 


Governments could start by ob- 
serving the law and seek redress 
through diplomacy and com- 


BuL governments are' the 
source of authority as long as 
they do pot surrender it. The 
leaders now paying lip-service to 
the fight against terrorism may 
recall how they or their predece- 
ssors presided over the baptisms 
of fire or many of their implac- 
able foes. 

Some disillusioned grqups to- 
day will say they came to 
violence as a means of expres- 
sion because peaceful outlets 
were denied to them; if they 
wish to turn terrorism into a po- 
litical act. It Is because their po- 
litics were dented .a forum for 
International expression.. 

The world today has more 
international organizations than 1 
ever before. Its capacity to disse- 
minate information is without 
precedent. And yet it is saddled 
Jwth probably tho worst crisis. 
Us failure to communicate. Ter- 
rorism is mi outcome of that fail- 
ure. 

Failure of repression 


735 Shi’ ites and others detained p^ omIse - Before the hijack nci- 
in Israel. ;“* r w 85 evident in Israel or 

Washington with regard to 
No sooner had the demand evcnts * n southern Lebanon, 
been aired than Shi' lie Leader International forums like the 


‘International forums like the United 
Nations could encourage a less inhi- 
bited airing of the problems that bede- 
vil the developing world than their ri- 
gid terms of reference currently allow. 
It is the lack of an articulate approach 
to issues that has driven desperate 
groups to acts of violence, often simpiy 
to get a communique broadcast or de- 
mands published bythe media. 9 


Nabih Berri, the Lebanese justice 
minister as well as a confidant of 
the hijackers, found his creden- 
Hate as a negotiator quickly esta- 

vofvmf * esler " env °y B in- 

But Berri would have had diffi- 
culty reaching his daily US TV 
audience with the Lebanese 
Shi’ite demands had there been 
no hijack or risk to hostage 
lives. Moreover, once his pos- 
ition was known, some Western 
public opinion appeared to sym- 
pathize with him, a fact that set 
the hijack apart from others in 
recent history. Had there been 
an information gap the hijack 
had filled? It seems' so. 

tjils must indicate q fun- 
damental shortcoming 1 in inter- 
natipnal fprums, and pose a risk- 
if violent action is found to |£ 


United Nations could encourage 
a less inhibited airing of the 
problems that bedevil the deve- 
loping world than their, rigid 
terms of reference currently 
allow. It Is the lack or an articu- 
late approach to issues that has 
driven desperate groups to acts 
of violence, often simply to get a 
comuniqufi broadcast or demands 
published by the media. 

. Extremist recourse to expres- 
sion — call it terrorism if you 

r ™T *? tt y 8tra ' n the resources 
of Western countries, but it 
risks bankrupting Third World 
nations, where violence' anti- 
government action endangers 
agriculture, irrigation, economic 
projects and socio-cultural life. 

Preoccupation with the “light 
against terrorism” is a welcome 
reluctant 

an accepted form of expression? .* f oe<1 j&8 on public disillusionment 

10 <w lG ' 2£r.F2S£f 80 - 


prove- understanding of a pro b- ? xcuse lo governments 
lent, then It is bound to become expand democracy-, 

All flerantAH fnrii, . lW FarHiKo nn nuklU 


■ .Terrorism 1 Is hard 

and harder to beat; . As in the the “r“ '•‘f 4 / . miss 

IJ-an crisis of 1 979 .18 1v the TWA 1 tors^lY™ s ( V p P^ rt , f or their cap-; 
hUncfc to Beirut 1 appears |o fit hostaaes Thp re, ® ase ‘ 1 Beirut 
WqU enough the Webster diction- °f crSsQ S 

■ary definition, “Systerpatifc i.se. Sd“othb*-" ? often * 


, £° nd °n J based ] n tcr- 

iSEffi 1 ££?**!*: Strategic 


the tendency of govern- . «!? 


Third World military expenditure 


is concentrated on inicrnalw* 
cur.ty hhoriiy afier he va* 
cased I rum detention by nun 
law authorities in 19 gj r 0 1 
lurkjsh Prime Minister U 

l-.ce vi i (alked t u me at his AnL 
home about (he threat posed i 
terrorism. 1 

The 
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Finance, business <6 economy 


APM sales 

gimieiKs that die nj^. 

takeover m lurkcy in Hsotir By Joyce Niles 

reeled wrones done during Special to The Star 

period ui parliamentary fa'* 

f JORDANIAN FIRM the Arab 
Manufactur- 


cracv 


target JD 1 1 million 


In laci ten oi ism thrived on, 
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And aiiiiiides iu (lie develop 
world lend io ^ruvilalc imwrJ. 
lougli line- against terrorism u 
(her than patient comprchi 
sion. Hodding Curler III, pm 
adviser to former US Preside 
Jimmy Carter, told me at li 
height or the Iran crisis thalife 
American media had done Ik 
United Stales a disservice hyp- 
ing to great lengths to expte 
Iran's reasoning for the seiir 
of the Tehran embassy. 

Ilis argument focussed on ft 
perceived “overkill” by then 
dia. but there is little doubt d 
ministration hardliners coa. 
have made tilings worse had lb! 
not been constantly countered!, 
alternative opinion- mate, 

within the United States. 

But if the Iran crisis shod 
America, its effect seems nolt 
have been lusting or educate 
enough. Before the HezboH* 


Pharmaceutical 
ing Co., Ltd. has set their 
sales target for 1 985 at JD 1 1 
million. They expect a 35 per 
cent increase in sales volume 
over 1984 levels and during 
the first six months or this 
year received orders in hand 
totalling $21 million (JD 8.4 
million). APM’s sales super- 
visor in Jordan. Mr Nader 
Bata and Mr Isma’cn Abu 
Khadcr, export sales, talked 
to The Star about Jordan’s 
oldest and largest pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturer. 

Sales during 1984 totalled JD 
8,049.631 with exports ac- 
counting for 82.2 per cent (JD 
6.6 million) and local sales di- 
vided into the tender business, 
JD 616.192 (7.7 per cent) and 
the local retail market at JD 
8 1 2,946 { 1 0. i per cent) . 

APM is developing new mar- 
kets by introducing their com- 
pany into Algeria, Tunisia. Mo- 
rocco and other African coun- 
tries. APM representatives were 
also part of a trade delegation 
that visited Egypt during May to 
negotiate commercial trade 
agreements there. The arrival of 
the Egyptian trade delegation in 
Jordan is expected to bring about 
finalisation of contracts for 
pharmaceutical products worth 
$10 million in the near future. 

Agreements between the two 
countries have now facilitated 
registration of Jordanian drugs 
so that they will be treated ns lo- 
cal products and given priority, 
cutting registration 



_ lime down 

_ from the usual five years lime 

( Parly or God) emerged as i| that it had previously taken to 
enemy of (he United Stales j 1 OK a drug in Egypt 
1983, there was little to exp& ' 

the political antecedents or Ik 
Shi'itc suicide squads in Leb 
non. 


APM products; ready for export 


The company also expects to 
begin exports to Tunis within the 
next two years. “We now have 
an agent (here. Since there is 
only a small scale local produc- 
tion there, we think (hnl once we 
start exporting there that we will 
be able to extend business fast.” 
Mr Abu Khadcr speculated. 

Morocco presents a different 
picture as there is aircudy a well 
established pharmaceutical in- 
dustry there that fulfils 80 per 
cent of the local needs and ex- 
port products are already com- 
peting with Jordan. However, 
Mr Abu Khttder said that they are 
seriously considering opening ah 
APM branch or franchise in Mo- 
rocco. 

Algeria has a small local pro- 
duction or drugs, but is mainly 
recognised Tor the (wo factories 
that produce intravenous fluids. 

Other factors influencing the 
market in TuniS, Algeria and 



Nearly two years later, if. 
oversimplification of the W 
“threat” remains the big#* 
hindrance in the way of unc» 
standing it. The Shah is a gw 
example or that attitude. In M 
gust 1978 he called five resioea 
foreign correspondents for ® 
unprecedented chat at his cbaP 
on the Caspian Sea. 

His regime was riven by ujj, 
est, discord, and the ranu fic- 
tions of his army’s brutal re ®£, 
lion to peaceful protest- But l» 
Shah viewed all opponent * 
terrorists. “They arc eiu* 
black reaction (clerics) or 
extremists.” he said disnus - , 
sively. 

The truth was that a 
of the opposition was ‘ 
cooperate if only he would 
to it. Five months later he 
lost his throne. 

This is not to suggest all 
rorism can be defined so simpifY 
ticaliy or understood easily .^ 
origins are often straight®, 
ward.; Before pouring milli°J;i. 
into confronting terrorism. S°| 
ernments might pause to tb |n *;i 
Thejr'e is a fair chance that 
enough talking, or listening, 
been done yet A “terrors * 
who is wprthy of coversalion >■' -!, 
ter the act can't be all that 1°* 
some beforei the crime. 
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New Saudi trucking law 
threatens Jordanian drugs 


. A PROPOSED Sandl trucking 
to baa entry Into 
oarfi Arabia to any foreign 
"neks, including Jordanian 
Mhicles carrying sensitive 
•*4lcal • Materials, Is seb- 
to go Into effect this 
September. A worried spokes- 
fw » local phanaaceuti- 
2* com*, told The Star 
jJJjKfljls *®uld «ean to (be 

J.^! 8 *** *■ temperature 
£V® ff «t the potency of a 
"eatrtueanj mean that the 
Person taking that drug would 
the fiJI benefit 
M be »li- Humidity 
■iHn* hysic * 1 damage to pack- 
?S?i ■*» hazards to be 
jiff* "bU* transporting me- 
■[ c j **• ^ more shifts and 
2hf |es ’. that a 

^Ipmeiit of medicines under- 

tSS\v gre * ter the chances 
£5 JJ® medlclae that left the 

S 1 "“*® ®* roBte t0 

IS tW. 01 ’ 1,8 bene-, 

to ,Wi 

Would 
tracks at 
have them unload 

tuor cargo and - — “ •- 


Saudi warehouse where It 
.would be evacuated from ship- 
ping containers to be reloaded 
onto Saudi trucks. This would 
effect not only shipments to 
Saudi Arabia but all countries 
on the peninsula — Oman, 
both Yemens and the United 
Arab Emirates. 

Dangers to medicines from 
this extra handling include 
breakage, and the detrimen- 
tal effects of extreme tem- 
perature fluctuations and ex- 
posure to humidity changes. 
The source said that although 
(he Jordanian government bad 
sent a delegation to Saudi 
Arabia to discuss the matter 
with authorities there, the law 
was still due to go Into effect 
this September. The source 
said that the regulation was 
prompted by Saudi security 
needs. However, to Jordanian 
pharmaceutical manufactur- 
ers It means exposing their 
products to dangers. 

“This will effect all compa- 
nies with perishable goods, 
and the owners of trucking 
companies that will have to 
send their trucks to the border 
to return empty... a loss of 
Incomes for them,*’ the sour-* 
ce said. 


oilier North African countries 
are — the cheap prices of im- 
ported drugs from the Eastern 
European countries and stiff 
competition from French and 
Italian firms, especially in Tunis 
and Algeria. The cost of deliver;' 
or Jordun’s drugs to North Africa 
via a land route is impossible due 
to political conflicts in the area, 
air freight is prohibitively expen- 
sive, and the sea route is slow 
with increased chances of dam- 
age to medications en transit. 

“But we can compete with the 
big multi- national drug compa- 
nies in Jordan and the GulT 
states,” Mr Bata added optimis- 
tically. 

New products on the APM list 
include ampicillin capsules and 
suspension, and betamethasone 
( 1 7 -valerate), a topical corticos- 
teroid used in the treatment of 
skin diseases. These two pro- 
ducts were introduced earlier 
this year and later to come are a 
mixture of ampicillin and cloxa- 
cillin in capsule and suspension 
forms, along with a cure for the 
common cold in syrup and tablet 
forms. 

As to the future, APM plans to 
introduce three to four new pro- 
ducts every year. “We have a 
good promotion team with six 
medical representatives. It Is Lhe 
largest team in Jordan.” Mr Bata 
said. 

APM now has two factories in 
Jordan — the original Salalem 
plant and the newly opened Bu- 
hairah plant with ten times the 
production capacity of the for- 
mer and turning out capsules, ta- 
blets, medicines for injections 
and ophthalmic preparations. 
The Buhalrah factory was fin- 
anced in 1983 with JD 
4,640,422 and now APM Is 
undertaking to modernise the Sa- 
lalem factory at a cost of JD 1 
million. 


• THE ANNUAL report of the 
Jordan Wood Industries Com- 
pany for 1984 shows that the 
company earned a net profit 
of JD 291,434, Out of the 
profit JD 150,000 has been 
allocated for distribution to 
the shareholders at the rate of 
10 per cent. The company's 
sales have Increased and as a 
result of a big surge In the 
company* s exports, 1 1 has 
contributed for more than JD 
1,100,000 to the credit ac- 
count of the Jordan’s balance 
of payments 


IN llltll l 


THE INVESTMENTS of the 
Social Security Corporation 
reached JD 106 million at the 
end of last year. SSC sources 
said that It has surplus money 
which it wishes to Invest in 
projects for Ihe beneficiaries 
who are covered by the social 
security. It will also Improve 
the national economy and thus 
secure profit and financial li- 
quidity. The outlines of the 
investment policy have been 
delineated by the Social Se- 
curity Corporation as follows: 

- Investment In economic 
and social development 
projects which are feasible, 
profitable and fall under the 
Jordan development plans. 

2 - Investment in social deve- 
lopment projects which are 
useful to the persons covered 
by the social security most im- 
portant of which are the col- 
lective housing and the offi- 
cials' housing schemes. 

3 - To grant loans for the 
main development projects 
guaranteed by the govern- 
ment. 

Od another matter, the 
sources declared that the 
number of employees regis- 
tered with the social security 
reached at the end of last year 
about 270,000 employees and 
workers who work with about 
2124 employers including 
ministries, departments, un- 
iversities, ' establishments, 
municipalities and firms. The 
Social Security Corporation 
will in (lie future apply the so- 
cial security to firms and es- 
tablishments employing less 
than ten employees. 

On the other band Ihe pen- 
sions earmarked for pension- 
ers up to the end of last year 
amounted to 1019 monthly 
pensions of which 635 month- 
ly pensions to the members of 
the family of the deceased 
persons who died as a result of 
Industrial Injuries or of other 
causes, 190 monthly pensions 


to those who were retired, 
137 pensions to those who 
suffered a permanent incapac- 
ity, 57 to those who suffered 
permanent partial Incapacity. 
Thus the monthly pensions 
which have been paid since 
the enforcement of the social 
security amounted tn about JD 
1,164. 

The number of per- 
sons who benefit ted from lump 
sum payments as a result of 
Industrial accidents is 416 to 
whom were paid about JD 
161,000. The number of in- 
dustrial accidents which 
occurred since the inception 
of the social security were 
17 775 of which 507 2 were 
during 1984. The Social Se- 
curity paid JD 1. 06 million uf 
which JD 323,000 in 1984, 
to meet the cost of medical 
treatment and dally wages due 
to the temporary incapaci- 
tated workers. Since the en- 
forcement of the Social Secur- 
ity the number of persons 
whose services ended and were 
no longer covered by the social 
security reached 29735 of 
whom 8007 Jordanians and 
21728 Arabs and foreigners, 
and the amount of compensa- 
tions paid to them was 5.57 
million of which JD 2.5 mill- 
ion during 1984. 

• A DELEGATION Troiii West 
Germany bended by Dr Neely 
Ehlinan In charge of the Mid- 
dle East In the Ministry of Co- 
operation Is visiting Jordan 
for several days. The delega- 
tion Is holding discussions 
with the Ministry of Planning 
to determine the nsslstance to 
be granted to Jordan for the 
current year and to earmark 
the projects which will receive 
technical assistance grant 
amounting to about 70 million 
marks for the coining two 
years. The projects under 
consideration nre In the fields 
of health and agriculture and 
for training people In the 
fields of electricity and 
supply. 
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AMMAN FINANCIAL MARKET SHARES MOVEMENT 

FROM TUESDAY 16 JULY 

TO MONDAY 22 JULY 



NAME OF COMPANY 

OPEN PRICE 

CLOSE PRICE CHANGE 


BANKS 


PETRA BANK 

4.500 

4.550 + .01 

JORDAN SECURITIES 

1.040 

1.050 + .01 

JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 

.820 

.820 

ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 

1.020 

1.030 + .01 

JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 

2.750 

2.800 + .018 

JORDAN INVEST. 6. FINANCE 

1.130 

1.130 

ISLAMIC BANK 

2.600 

2.660 + .023 

JORDAN-KUUAIT 

2.660 

2.640 - 008 

HOUSING BANK 

1.710 

1.750 + .623 

NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 

.B40 

.860 + .024 

ARAB BANK 

156.000 

163.000 + .05 

JORDAN GULF BANK 

1.610 

1.650 + .025 

FINANCE AND CREDIT 

1.020 

1.030 + .01 

NATIONAL UALLET 

.750 

.760 + .013 

JORDAN BANK 

24.550 

24.000 - .02 

ARAB-JQRDAN MQNITARY 

1.310 

1.300 - .008 

INDUSTRIAL DEV. BANK 

1.600 

1.560 - .025 


INDUSTRY 


MACHINERY LEASING CO. 

.690 

.690 

JORDAN GLASS FACTORIES 

.520 

.500 - .04 

JORDAN DAIRY 

1.050 

1.030 - .02 

ARAB ALUMINUM 

.610 

.600 - .02 

ARAB MEDICINE HAN. 

3.020 

3.030 + .003 

DAR AL DAUA 

1.440 

1.460 + .01 

| PAPER AND CARDBOARD 

2.200 

2.250 - .01 

! JORDAN PHOSPHATES 

2.800 

2.850 + .02 

JORDAN TANNING 

1.820 

1.830 + .005 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 

.620 

.600 - .03 

JIMCO 

.BOO 

.800 

JORDAN REFINERIES 

7.040 

7.030 - .001 

JORDAN FERTILISERS 

4.040 

*4.000 - .01 

GENERAL MINING. 

1.760 

1.760 

NATIONAL STEEL 

1.250 

■ 1.250 

PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

.820 

.810 - .01 

CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 

1.030 

1.020 - .01 

•JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 

1.110 

1.110 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

1.020 

1*040-. + .02 

UOOL INDUSTRIES 

.000 

.750 - .06 

ARAB PAPER MANUFACTURERS 

.360 

.330 - .08 

‘ ALA' DIN INDUSTRIES 

.690 

.680 . - - ..015 

JORDAN LIME 6. BRICKS 

.320 

.300 - .06 

INTERNATIONAL CHEMICALS 

1.330 

1.360 + .02 

POULTRY AND CATTLE 

.480 

.,480 

JORDAN CIGARETTE 6 TOBACCO 

11.000 

1-1.100 + .01 

AL INTAGE AGRICULTURAL CO. 

2.240 

2.020 - .01 

ARAB DETERGENTS CO. 

3.950 

3.650 - .03 


INSURANCE 


JORDAN-FRENCH INSU. 

3.120 

3.120 

JERUSALEM INSURANCE 

1.270 

1.290 . ■ + .02 

JORDAN INSURANCE 

9.150 

9.250 +/.01 

ARAB INSURANCE . , 

.870 

.840 .03 

60.000 / 

MIDDLE EAST INSURANCE 

60.000 

■ PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE 

1.130 ■ 

1.150 / + ..02 

RIFCO INSURANCE 

.780 

.780 


HOUSING 


, DARGO HOUSING 

.750 

: ' ,95o 

. aKarco • . 

.690 

1680 ' ’ - ..014 


GENERAL 


JORDAN 'ELECTRICITY GO ■-/■■■• - 

- 1.520 

1.550 . > .02 

NATIONAL MARITIME 

- .9.00. ■ 

.870 - - .02 

ARAB INT. HOTELS 

V «3?0 

, 1.380 ■ - .03 

MANAGEMENT L CONSULT-'-. . 

. : , .5500 . •• 

' .500 • 

GARAGE OWNERS UNION 

..v 


PETRA MACHINE RENTALS' 

-.1:760 

■-Y- ' •'..'.V '+■ 

•; DEVELOPMENT & INVESTMENT 

-800 

. .600 : -i-;' • - .25 ' 

' DAR AL SHAAfi 4 RRES8 ... 

■ .• 'i ^ 
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Bank Shares up 


By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Finance Market Analyst 


DESPITE THE fall in price of most of the shares in Am- 
man Financial Market, shares trading was active and 
the demand for banks shares was high. ' The rise in 
shares value was mainly concentrated on the banks sec- 
tor. The Arab Bank's share surged to JD 163 and it is 
expected that its rise will continue for the coming 
'week. 


725,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
1,560,000 divided among 1100 contracts, a decrease of 
41.4 per cent compared to Iasi week. 

The daily handling average came to JD 3 1 1 ,000 with a de- 
viation of 23. 1 per cent or 4.6 per cent of total around (Ms 
average, thus indicating instability at the market. 

The shares of 63 companies were handled from which 23 
•companies gained including: 


1 - Arab Bank 


2 - Jordan- Gulf Bank 


3 - National Financial Investment 


- Housing Bank 

- Islamic Bank 


closing at JD 163.000 
up from JD 1 56.000 
closing at JD 1.650 
up from JD 1.610 
closing at JD . 860 
up from JD .840 
closing at JD 1.750 
up from JD 1.710 
closing at JD 2.660 
up from JD 2. 600 


26 companies lost Including: 
1 - Refco 


2 - Arab Consulting Association 


3 - 


Arab Paper Manufacturing 
Company , 

Jordan Limes & Cilicate 
Bricks Industry Co 1 . Ltd. 


closing at JD 15.250 
down from JD 20.000 
closing at JD .600 
down from JD . 800 
closing at JD .330 
down from JD .360 


closing at JD .300 
down from JD .320 
5 - Jordon Worsted Mills Co. Ltd. closing at JD .750 

down from JD .800 

14 companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 89,000 shares 
were traded at a market value of JD 23,000. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among the 
sector according to the following percentages: 


Sector 


Banks 
Industry . 
Services 
Insurance 


Market 

Last week’s 

share 

share 

75.4% 

78.1% 

17.8% 

14.8% 

2.5% 

2.1% 

4.2% 

5% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded, by sector 
Banks (out of 21 traded) 


1 - Arab Bank . 

2 - National Bank 


3 - Islamic Investment House 
Industries (out of 27 traded) 


1 - Jordan Petroleum Refinery 

2 - Arab Chemical detergent 
Co. Ltd. 


Services (out of 8 traded) 
l - Jordan Electric Power 
Insurance (ont of 7 traded) 

I - Jordan French Insuranbe 


Share 

Share 

of sector 

of market 

39.1% 

29.5% 

22.9% 

17.3% 

11% 

8.3% 

19.3% 

3.4% 

12.4% 

2.2% 

10.9% 

1.9% 

9% 

1.6% 

71.5% 

1.8% 

74.6% 

3.2% 


Weekly average record 


Dates 

16/7 

17/7 

20/7. 

21/7; ■ 

22/7 
Tot« ' 


Banks 
-. 2 * 
- 2 % 
+.3X 

\+.ix 

.+.3X 


Insurance Services Industries Average 


-.7% 

■ +. 3 X 

-.3X 

-.IX 

-.7% 

+.3X 

-.3 % 

-.2* 

-.5% 

+.afx. 

-3X 

-.IX 

-.IX 

; -.4*. ■' 

-.5 X 

-.2X 

>4 ij6,% 

-i.sx 

+1,1% 

-1.1X 

— l - 

f ; 

— . 

-1.7% 
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The single dot in the center square represents all the explosive . 
power used in World War II. All the others stand for the combined 
^ US and Soviet nuclear arsenals today. 
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THE NAME OF THE global game is computer 
prowess. Nations rich and poor, capitalist and 
communist, scramble for political and economic 
advantage in a spirited race toward 21st-century 
technologies. Just as the smokestack industries of 
the past half-century did, high-tech industries today 
set a new pecking order of nations. 

To rule the 
world on a chip 

Computer's two-sided promise 


By Dan Dimancescu 

Special to WorldPaper 
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P ROFESSOR YOSHIZAKAU 
Tsuda of Rikkyo University goes 
to a unique neighborhood to do 
his shopping: Ichihabara in Tokyo. In 
shop after shop of this bustling, electron- 
ically charged district, he findB bins 
bursting with the latest semiconductor 
chips, optical cables, motors and com- 
puter boards. 

It’s a computer tinkerer’s dream come 

true. 

The bits and pieces of technology that 
Professor Tsuda buys in Ichihabara are 
used to fashion a home-made "IBM” per- 
sonal computer that plugs him into the 
world. He’s in daily communication, for 
example, with colleagues at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in Cam- 
bridge. From his home, the computer 
gives him instant access to an array of 
programs and data bases throughout the 
United States. 

Professor Thuda in many ways symbol- 
izes the essence of a new world order in 
the making. Power in thiB new environ- 
ment is information, access to it and con- 
trol of it. The tool is the computer. The 
actors are the makers and users of com- 
puters. 

Indeed, the new critical ingredients to 
political and economic power can be 
found in a range of technologies associ- 
ated with the computer. At the extreme, 
a battle is fought for supremacy in what 
is labeled as the fifth-generation com- 
puter. 

Early in the next decade, the victors 
will have created ever more powerful 
computers that will respond to the hu- 
man voice, "think and react” in logical 
terms. These computers will not just 
process information, as do today’s ma- 
chines. They will process knowledge, lb 
the winners— those who produce these 
machines and those who learn how to 

use them-wUl go the next cycle of eco- 
nomic spoils. ; 

F ° r much to tlle surprise of the 
United States, the momentum is run- 
mng against it. In high-tech electronics, 
the US world trade balance fell by US$16 
; billion from an $8 billion surplus in 1980 
to an $8 billion deficit in 1984, according 
to the US Department of Commerce. The 
/ worst hit v^ere office machines, cori- 
3qmer electronics, telecommunication 
equipment, and semiconductors and 

: ftojn WOO million in 1980 to minus $3 
billion in 1983. . ; 
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to the strong US dollar, but the real ma- 
sons lie elsewhere. US suppliers have 
looked beyond their shores for cheap 
manufacturing know-how. More than 
this, competitors, particularly Japan 
and some East Asian countries, are gain- 
ing faster than Americans arc staying 
ahead of them. This year, the semicon- 
ductor trade deficit with Japan alone is 
running at an annual rate of $800 mil- 
lion. 

Warren Davis, speaking for the Semi- 
conductor Industry Association in the 
United States, says: "We are concerned 
that the tremendous capacity buildup oc- 
curring in Japan could indeed swamp 
U8.” 

The race is so hot that national and 
corporate boundaries are being sacri- 
ficed. American companies, reucting to . 
relaxed federal antitrust regulations, j 
are bandi ng together in various research . 
and development consortia to gather 
new strength . These go under such acro- 
nyms as MGC in Texas, SRC and MCNC 
in North Carolina, CIS in California or 
MEC in Massachusetts. : 

I n Europe, countries and companies 
have launched a collaborative un- 
dertaking called ESPRIT. The Brit- • 
ish got one started, AIT, popularly 
known as "Alvey.” And in Japan, com- 
panies and the national government 
jointly promote the ICOT project. In each 
case, hundreds of millions of dollars and 
corporate balance sheets are at stake. 

Symptomatic of the large stakes on 
the table are two competing initiatives 
to create the working technologies of the 
fifth-generation computer: the Ameri- 
can MCC (Microelectronic and Com- 
puter Technology Corp.) research 
consortium and the Japanese ICOT (In- 
stitute for New Generation Computer 
Technology) project. MCC draws support 
from 21 large US companies spear- 
headed by Control Data Corp., while 
ICOT is undertaken by Japan’s Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry in 
concert with eight leading electronics gi- 
ants and the National Telegraph and 
Telephone Corp. 

. MCC is one of several consortia whose 
combined research efforts— totalling 
about $100 million a year— are expected 
to lead to fifth -generation break* 
throughs. Member companies "buy in' 
at ratesranging from $150,000 to $1 mil- 
lion a year for an extended period de- 
pending on the research in which they 
are interested. 

: . Bobby Inman, : head of the MCC 
prqject, said in an interview: "The real 
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premium is now on speed— the speed of 
transferring technology from the lab to 
the production line." Tb achieve this, the 
research agenda is focused on four criti- 
cal fields that include software technol- 
ogy, integrated circuit design 
automation, semiconductor packaging 
and advanced computer architecture. 

Strengthening the appeal of MCC as a 
research and technology laboratory are 
subsidies provided by the Texas state 
government that include hefty promises 
of support to the adjacent University of 
Tfexas in Austin to attract senior scien- 
tists and engineers. With the lure of high 
pay and lavish fringe benefits, a scien- 
tific staff of 350 is being assembled. 

By contrast, ICOT is a creature of pub- 
lic polity in Japan. It is a megaproject de- 
signed to produce talking and thinking 
computers functioning at rates of bil- 
lions of instructions per second— or five 
to 10 times faster than current com- 
puters. The government financed the 
first three years of ICOT’s work, and the 
eight corporate members, including 
Matsushita, Hitachi, Fiqitsu and NEC, 
will pick up half the cost of research for 
the next three to five years. The total bill 
is expected to be close to half a billion dol- 
lars. 

One feature of ICOT that creates con- 
siderable skepticism in the United 
States is the so-called software barrier. 
Japan has been notoriously weak in 
breaking into world software markets 
because of technological deficiencies, 
and this is seen as the "Achilles heel” of 
the whole ICOT endeavor. 

MCC and ICOT mirror the national id- 
iosyncrasies of two head-to-head compet 
itors in a seemingly do-or-die economic 


race. The Americans fear more a failure 
to commercialize results successfully 
than a failure in pure research or new 
technological creation. The Japanese 
fear is that their inadequacies in pure re- 
search will set back efforts to commer- 
cialize the next generation of technology 
products. 


B ut what of those nations whose 
resources Eire less developed and 
less bountiful? The prognosis is 
mixed. Some, like Singapore, South Ko- 
rea, Taiwan, India and China, are run- 
ning full speed ahead to catch up South 
Korea now manufactures the latest 
256K chips, although in low volume so 
far. Singapore has created a modern com- 
munications and computer infrastruc- 
ture, making the island nation a highly 
competitive automated manufacturing 
base. China is showing similar signs of 
vigor. 

While some nations are moving into 
the ranks of computer powers, many 
more are lagging behind. And the chasm 
is growing wider. Some experts argue, 
however, that improved computer tech- 
nology means eaBier-to-use machines 
and that less-developed nations can ex- 
pect to play catchup by buying "the new 
and friendlier” computers. 

This line of thinking is both right and 
wrong. Technologically, it’s correct. But 
computers are expensive and capital 
needed to buy them is scarce and costly 
in the developing world. In Eastern Eu- 
rope, a small personal computer such as 


Control of information collected 
in ubiquitous data bases constitutes 
an immensely charged question for 
the 'haves' and the 'have-nots.' 

At stake is accumulated power. 


a Commodore might cost the equivalent 
of a professor’s one-ye£ir salary. 

Computers also require software tai- 
lored to local needs and language. But 
software is getting more expensive to 
produce than the machines it runs. 
Moreover, for most nations, all the essen- 
tials for computerizing a nation— know- 
how, capital, trained people, buildings, 
services— are in critically short supply. 

A recent report from China concerned 
a computer that went down in a remote 
town. After weeks of delay, an over- 
worked Western manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative flew in.The problem? Mice had 
eaten into the cables. The solution: a tall 
wooden board around the computer. Dur- 
ing his visit, the company representative 
observed a fastidious cleaning woman 
anxiously wiping dust away from the 


computer boards with a wet rag— the 
quickest way to short out any computer 
permanently. ^ •' 

There is a still more pervasive barrier 
standing between the "haves” efnd the 
"have nots." This is the. immensely . 
charged question of who controls infor- • 
mation— and its flow. Technology imbed- 
ded in computers is the basis for 
realigning political and economic power 
worldwide. 

Today’s ubiquitous data bases on prac- 
tically everything under the sun are a 
new and vital economic "raw material." 

If one can create useful data bases and 
control them, one has the means for ac- 
cumulating and manipulating power. 
Files on people, trade data, financial 
flows, marketing intelligence: control of 
such information equals influence and 
power. 

Western European nations are search- 
ing for an effective set of laws that would 
control transnational flow. One goal is to 
safeguard the privacy ofdata, as Norway 
has effectively done. Another seeks to 
recognize information flow as an eco- 
nomic commodity. This raises questions 
of how a nation might control the data 
communicated "invisibly” as electronic 
digital dots. 


C anadian officials are alarmed at 
the high cost of importing infor- ; . 
mation from the United States, 
such as data bases, marketing infor naa- ; 
tion and administrative data. Such im- ; 
ports rose from $155 million in 1975 to a j 
projected $1.5 billion this year. Canadian ; 
corporations depend on the United 
States for 52 percent of their i nforraation ■ 
processing and computer services need. 

The job loss alone is estimated at 23,000. 1 
As a result, the Canadian government 
has enacted laws that are considered to / 
be among the toughest transnational 
data flow legislation in the world. In 
Brazil, industries are required to do . 
their data processing domestically. At : 
last count, 17 of 25 leading industrial na- 
tions had such laws. Their message is . 
that dependence on foreign -control led • 
data is inimical to national interest. 

Times change. So do the ingredients of 
success and power. Centuries past, Tim- < 
buktu and ^arrakech were once the • 
, Tchihabara n, of Africa— gold, salt and'.-;, 
slaves were the commodities of the day. ! 
Control them, and you controlled the le- 1 
vers of power and wealth of pre-Rena is- 1 
sance Europe. Portugal and Spain broke 
that stranglehold by their fortuitous dis- . 
covery of the new world and its gold, 
which they were quick to plunder. , 

! As we near the 21st century, the new 
world order will become manifest in the ; '.' 
electronic technologies and the implicit ; 
information flows traded in the likes of .;.: 
Tbkyo’s Ichihabara. 

It is in our future that he who has the" > 
chips rules. 

Dim Dimancescu, amn&ultantailfahnol'Ci 
ogy and Strategy Group in Cambridge [ 
Massachusetts, has studied national de-'l . 
velopment policies in high technology in a. ' 
n umber of countries. ; ; 
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Eastern-tech takes off 

What does an information system 
do in a modem socialist society? 





By Slivlu Brucan 

: Associate Editor in Eastern Europe 

BUCHAREST, Romania — In Soviet 
bookstores, one can see shelf after shelf 
. filled with hooks on computer science, 
design and programming. But they are 
: mostly hy foreign authors whose works 
have been translated into Russian. 

1 ; Except in the military establishment, 

; there is hardly a "compuLer culture" in 
the Soviet Uninn. Elsewhere in the 
East— in large food stores, banks or air- 
! line tickoL counters— the computer is not 

. y et the object so fnmili nr to the business 
' world in the West. 

Wc EfiHtern Europeans ure far away 

• from tho cascade of small desktop com- 

• puters that beepctfantlblipped their way 
■ into American offices, schools and 

homes in the early 1980's, reverberating 
in Japan and in the rest of the Western 
. world. 

The computer revolution has been 
' slow to reach the East and communist 
: • ! ' leaders arc sounding the alarm that 

their nations might fall behind in the 
; technological competition with the West. 
In fact, Soviet scientists have long been 
„ < 1 • arguing the case of computer science 
amid the official preoccupation with 
; guarding zealously the flow of informa- 
tion. 

■ • Anatoli Alexandrov, president of the 

: Soviet Academy of Sciences, made quite 
<• ; : a splash last year when he pointed out 
* ! that training in computers should be- 

• ' ■ ... come a national priority equal in impor- 
: tance only to the campaign against 

k I i illiterate launched after the Bolshevik 
' v )‘t ; ; Revolution of 1917. He complained, how- 
ever, that even the few computers being 
jjj ; ;' i manufactured in the Soviet Union are 
n f; : j :! underutilized in institutes and research 
ijiJ; ■; i .! centers. 

i i. : ;| :i The problem seems to have reached 
[•I-.’ ; j | the top, for last April the Soviet Polit- 
' .'|j ’ j> | buro took the unusual step of issuing a 
J > j 1 special directive aimed at raising com- 

5 1, ;! ;j| ,|puter consciousness in the country. The 
} .Sr \ j ;ruling body outlined measures to ensure 
j| : ?j ijthe training of high school students in 
» c !: j \ computers and the extensive application 
J J ,J :-Vj iOf computer technology in the academic 
j ! fi jproceBS. 

If 1 Boginning next fall, some of the 
\ | ;i ; ! J60j000 high schools in the Soviet Union 
j:f|i i^wiU start computer training. There are 
l >i| j pi ’about eight million students in the sen* 
I ’li f 3 : >lor grades in which computer science is 
s (to be taught.The problem is there are not 
■I I (enough computers for • training. 
J !; J " J jVestnik,” the journal of the Academy of 
-riiij i Sciences, last year revealed that produc- 
ts l j jtlon of desktop computers was still in the 
Hi 'Is I pder of ".tens a year" and their quality 


ECON. In 1984, Bulgarian high schools 
and universities were equipped with the 
first in a series of computers for training, 
produced on the basis of Japanese tech- 
nology. 

Hungary is a leading supplier of hard- 
ware manufactured at Videoton, its larg- 
est computer factory. Japan is importing 
logic programming language M-Prolog 
from SZKI Laboratories for use in its 
fifth-generation computer project. And 
in Romania, the main focus has been on 
building up the country’s own industry 
for software in a joint venture with Con- 
trol Data Coni, of the United States. 

Clearly, the scientific community in 
the East lias long heen ready for the com- 
puter revolution. It is only the rigid and 
heavy-handed economic mechanism 
that delays the process of assimilation. 
What is more, the computer— far from 
being just another item of industrial 
technology— has vast social and political 
implications involving the whole nature 
of modern society. 

In the East, the computer is also a 
challenge to the tight system of control 
over information. This is not to say that 
in the West there is no information 
strictly controlled either by private com- 
panies or the state, starting with those 
involving national security. In the East, 
however, all information of a more gen- 
eral nature is centrally controlled, 
whether secret or not. This rules out the 
possibility that citizens would be able to 
buy and possess personal computers. . . 

Such a restriction may affect the "com- 
puter culture” as a social phenomenon. 
Analysts in Romania believe, however, 
that this should not affect the broadest 
expansion of computers in schools, insti- 
tutions, offices and stores. They do not 
see insurmountable problems with an 
information system rationally conceived 
and organized once the vital need for 
such a system in a modem socialist soci- 
ety is well understood. 

Si hiu Brucan is former editor of the Ro- 
manian newspaper Scin fer'a 
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In Toulouse, France (above), 
and all over the world, the race is on 
to develop a new generation 
of even more powerful computers. 
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was wanting. $ 

Of the. other. Eastern countries, East \ 
Germany has built the largest and most | 
sdvanced,«)mputer industry in the re- & 
pBrt?Sinco 1980, its output ;of intonated . £ 
iirouila and Semiconductors, produced £ 

nalnly in Che Rdbotron plant in Drefi- : 1 

s len.hfcaniorethan doubled. Also, its U- * 

j 3 microprocessors drive thousands of ES S 

! uninffame computers and SM minicom- $ 

; outers exported to the Soviet tlnion arid • i 

I ithbr members of the Couttcilfot Mutual : j 

Economic Assistance (COMECON). . . : > J 
. fefldoxiCally. Bulgariaj \vhlch qsed to , .) | 
m the most: backward • in the region, Is ; | 

Sow the biggest net exporter office- . . | 
Ironic and magnetic disks' in the QOMn : ; | 
if ■ ■- ’ • ' :"V :v ■: '■■■■L-l.- 
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New programs to bridge the 'technological gap' 


By Jacqueline Grapin 

Associate Editor in Western Europe 

GENEVA— For the first time, the world 
is experiencing a major industrial revo- 
lution that was not horn in Europe. Even 
worse, Europe does not play any signifi- 
cant part in it. 

The triumph of electronics and the 
gi owing importance of computers in all ■ 
fields have taken Western Europe by 
surprise. Yet, Western Europeans have 
in their laboratories and companies all 
the means necessary to let them take the 
initiative. 

It is only recently that the problem has 
been noticed. Fortunately, Western Eu- 
rope now understands what has hap- 
pened. In each of the European nations 
and at the level of the European Eco- 
nomic Community, all sca ts of programs 
are being implemented t.o bridge the 
"technological gap." These programs are 
financed either by governments, com- 
panies, locul communities or universi- 
ties, and the importance of each 
financing source depends on the political 
situation prevailing in a country. 

In France, the trend is toward more 
government support for research and de- 
velopment. In West Germany, local com- 
munities and companies are the driving 
force. In Britain, large institutions and 
universities try to forge partnerships 
with large corporations. 

Everywhere, even in Socialist France, 
people dream of small companies grow- 
ing and specializing in high technology, 
with California’s "Silicon Valley”as a 
model. But Binee planting has just be- 
gun, Western Europeans are still far 
from the reaping stage. 

In five years, however. Western Eu- 
rope has understood many things. Men- 
tal structures have changed. We now 
hear about "Municon Valley,” near Mu- 
nich, centered on Siemens AG, a large 
West German corporation employing 
106,000 workers at 27 facilities. Many- 
small companies have moved to that 
area. 

Almost 40 percent of the 600 West Ger- 
man software companies are located in 
Bavaria. Munich now calls itself the 
''Mecca of microchips," with about 40 
percent of the area’s work force employed 
in equipment and computer industries. 
In neighboring Baden-Wurtemberg, 
whose capital city is Stuttgart, the per- 
centage is close to 60, 

Siemens entered into a joint venture 
with NV Philips, the large Dutch corpo- 
ration, to start an ambitious project 
named Mega. The objective is to develop 
a new generation of high-performance 
integrated circuits whose memory is 


four times as large as that of the chips on 
l he market today. 

With this common enterprise, the two 
industrial giants are trying to forget— 
and make others forget— the failure they 
suffered toward the end of the 19G0’s. At 
that, time, they and a third company had 
tried to implement a plan for computers 
designed to make them catch up with In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. of 
the United States. 

Since then, however, the European 
companies have changed their methods: 
there is no time anymore for arrogance 
and carelessness. Moreover, they now co- 
operate more often with academic pro- 
grams. 

Big cities, like West Berlin, and even 
entire districts, like the Ruhr, try to ex- 
tricate themselves from economic diffi- 
culties by starting high-tech operations. 
They enjoy at least the financial and hu- 
man means lo do so, unlike many other 
isolated and depressed cities. 

In West Berlin, the industrially zoned 
area for technology -oriented small busi- 
nesses, formerly called the Center for In- 
novation and New Companies but 
renamed BIG, includes two dozen fledg- 
ling companies. It is supported by the 
city’s Technical University and the city 
government. In the Ruhr, which used to 
be a center of heavy industry, particu- 
larly steel, a large reconversion program 
is under way. 

In France, the government is mobiliz- 
ing the Planning Ministry to muster in 
all the information required to help 
launch new initiatives on foreign 
models. The Ministry of Research and- 
Technology has obtained research sup- 
port equivalent to 2.2 percent of the 
country’s gross national product for 
1986. The objective is to achieve 2.9 per- 
cent by 1990, compared with 1.9 percent 
in 1980. 

Because of its defense-related invest- 
ments and its nuclear energy, space and 
aeronautical developments, France is 
one of the rare nations (apart from the 
United States and the Soviet Union) that 
masters all the technological procedures 
in practically all fields. Its task, as with 
the other Western European countries, 
is to become as efficient in the industrial 
and commercial sectors as in the scien- 
tific and technological areas. 

During the 1970*s and the early 1980's, 
the EEC nations spent in separate pro- 
grams a total of US$600 million for re- 
search in integrated circuits. Japan 
spent only half this amount, but suc- 
ceeded in cornering 40 percent of the 
world market. The West Europeans have 
only 10 percent. 

Socialist France favors large national 


The triumph of electronics and 
the growing importance of computers 
in ail fields have taken 
Western Europe by surprise. It is 
only recently that 
the problem has been noticed. 


programs with govern mo nt fi- Jj W 
nancing because il is the only jjj$ 
way to accomplish large-scale & 
projects. Al the same time, it en- 
courages the creation of small compan- 
ies and the multiplication of private 
initiatives. But small entrepreneurs are 
faced with so much red tape, as well as 
fiscal and financial constraints, that 
their chances of pulling through are less 
bright than those of their US counter- 
parts. 

Nevertheless, many companies are be- 
ing created, especially in southern 
France, around Nice, Marseilles and 
Montpellier. These rapidly expanding 
companies, indifferent to the prevailing 
political environment, work on projects 
linking scientists, production engi- 
neers and marketing people, based on 
the American model. 

Similar examples can be found in Brit- 
ain, where the area west of London is 
also on the way to becoming a major de- 
velopment zone, not unlike the "Tech- 
nology Highway" or Route 128 around 
Boston. 

In Italy, small businesses keep grow- 
ing and large corporations show a capac- 
ity to launch complex and ambitious 
projects. A particular case is Aeritalia, 
whose space projects seem extremely im- 
portant not only to its European part- 
ners but also to US observers. 

In the fields of the future, such as 


space technology, which require large- 
scale investments wiLhoul permitting 
short-term profits, Western Europe is 
launching major programs. The goal is to 
build a space rocket more powerful than 
t he current one in order to launch heavy 
satellites and perhaps a space platform, 
too. Western Europeans ure painfully 
aware that the United States spends the 
equivalent of 14 years of the total West 
German research and development 
budget for all fields, in its Strategic De- 
fense Initiative or "Star Wars” program 
alone. 

The Eureka project proposed by 
French President Francois Mitterrand 
as a civilian alternative to "Star Wars” 
is a way of bringing together scientists 
from different nations in such fields as 
laser and particle beam technology, and 
artificial intelligence. If it is carried out 
properly, Eureka may achieve the same 
success as the pan-European Ariane 
space program. 

The EEC is working on several com- 
mon projects with its member-nations, 
particularly in communication and tele- 
communication. In highly political 
projects, however, such as space pro- 
grams or equipment that may have mili- 
tary value, particularly in electronics 
and aeronautics, the largest nations of- 
ten prefer to be involved in bilateral un- 
dertakings. 

This is now called "L’Europe a la 
carte.” In this Europe, every member 
state will reap as much as it will have 


Jacqueline Grapin , who travels in Europe 
regularly, is a column isf for the French 
daily Le Monde. 
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WOMEN 

ARE IMPROVING 
THEIR LIVES 
BY LEARNING 
ENGLISH 

You too enn advance professionally, academically, and personally 
by learning to communicate in English. 

At The nnglihh Center, our curriculum, our very 
environment, was created to meet the interests and needs of 
women in many cultures. 

Our popular leaching mcthtxl will stimulate you to speak 
up when it comes to talking ahout American lifestyles, IJ.S. 

Education, Politics and Government, Jazz and more. And, as 
we explore the San Francisco' Bay Area, “our extended 
classroom." you'll use your developing language skills In real 
and interesting situations. 

So, when you're ready to leave The English Center, you'll 
he confident about speaking English on the job, in the 
classroom, and among friends. * 

Tb learn more, write; 

THE ENGLISH CENTER 

FOR INTERNATIONAL WOMEN 

Box 9813-WP, Mills College, Oakland, California 94613 U-S A. (*H5) 635-2499. 
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A Third World revolution? 

Small devices foster winds of change 



By Edward S. Ayansu 

Special to WoridPaper 

ABIDJAN, Ivory Coast— A hopeful match exists be- 
tween the power of advanced computer technology and 
the potential of the Third World. 

Nearly lour out of every five people on earth me in tin* 
developing world— 2.7 billion of them in villages. These 
people of Lhe countryside have the grimiest need and the 
greatest potunllal. Although the small farmers and pas- 
toralists have only the most primitive of means, they 
lack neither intelligence nor the ability to grasp oppor- 
tunity. 

7 can sc«, for instance, a built-in welcome for satellite 
connmin i cation h in Africa, where "talking drums" 
achieved wireless communication centuries before Mar- 
coni. In precolunial times, African metalworkers devel- 
oped a complex blast furnace and produced fine cast 
steel. Such inventive spirit, which wns either intention- 
ally or inadvertently expunged from p tuple during the 
colonial period, can he rekindled. The microcomputer 
perhaps will provide the spark. 

The science and technology of the 21at century may be 
the true appropriate technologies for developing soci- 
oties— both North and South. The microprocessor, for 
example, has the advantages of the windmill— cheap, 
simple, decentralized— and it needs almost no energy. 
But it is a machine that genorates real winds of change. 

Pre-industrial and even "tribal" cultures seem to 
share many attributes with the emerging information 
society, which has led to such images as the "global vil- 
lage" and the "single global tribe." In fact, the same at- 
tributes that make a society "primitive" in 


20th-century terms may make it 
"advanced" in terms of the ‘2Lst 
century. 

This is because 20th-century 
terms are linear, while the na- 
ture of the trihe and the com- 
puter chip are non-linear. 

The industrial revolution was the culmination of lin- 
ear thought, from Aristotle to Henry Ford. It turned 
thought into machinery. The information revolution 
also uses linear thought, hut it has deep roots in another 
tradition. It is the culmination of non-linear thinking 
from Homer to Einstein, and it turns machinery into 
thought. 

Many Third World societies are lightly organized in 
traditional ways. If this built-in organization can be re- 
tained, it can be a powerful force for progress. 

Communities in the Third World can serve as re- 
source centers for developing computer-based technolo- 
gies. What is necessary to bring this about is access to 
the inexpensive, powerful microprocessors that are al- 
ready proving themselves the most flexible and imagi- 
native of teachers. A new "curriculum" for computer 
literacy with new learning strategies is needed, but the 
elements of this already exist. Our best technology can 
simplify information processing so an illiterate but in- 
telligent person can interact with a complex computer. 

Microprocessors can function continuously and reli- 
ably in remote areas, at the bidding of the community. 
The main reason computers will be acceptable to people 
everywhere is that they speak logic, more a universal 
language today than English, Russian or Chinese. 

The Space Age connection doesn’t end here. Commu- 


nication techniques perfected for the moon trip are al- 
ready getting down to earth in Third World countries 
through the Communications Satellite system. Trans- 
mission and reception are generally excellent in the 
electronically uncomplicated airspace over Africa, Asia 
and South America. 

Remote sensing of vegetation, waterways, geology 
and weather has already created a wealth of imagery 
filled with facts ultimately useful to people at the vil- 
lage level. Computer-communication networks can de- 
liver this sort of information as well as valuable items 
from the libraries of the Americas and Eurasia. 

Today, a number of dedicated microprocessor devices 
are surfacing in some Third World countries. For in- 
stance, the hutterfat and solid non-fatty content of milk 
can be measured quickly by an instrument operated 
with current from a car battery. 

Another electronic device monitors energy use in 
small industrial plants and helps reduce consumption. 
There is a chip-operated blood test. New navigational 
aids assist small marine craft such as fishing boats. 
Small-scale satellite communication systems are being 
improved through microcomputer technology. 

All of these applications involve simple microproces- 
sors. Though fur less complicated than the big main- 
frame computers, these microprocessors are among the 
most adept fact-handling tools ever known. 

Thus equipped, rural people can begin to shape a de- 
centralized system of production. In the long run, they 
may be able to keep more of their gain and better pre- 
serve their advantages in times of war, disaster or in- 
dustrial depression. 

To buy or sell computers may be, in a sense, to deal in 
survivability in the Third World. 


Edward S. Ayensu of Ghana is a senior scientist at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C. and a 
United Nations University adviser on the proposed Insti- 
tute for Natural Resources in Africa, 
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Alone all the way 


ill' liT fributes substantially to this level of 
I «; | computerization. Besides Cuba, Brazil is 
' f j the.only Latin American country with a 
J j : computer industry of its own. 
j ; . The Brazilian industry haB grown by 
[; - leaps and bounds in the last five years. In 
J 1984, a computer was sold every five 
• i minutes, compared with one sold every 
. I. eight hours in 1979. Last year alone, 
j j-, sales ofsmall computers totalled 76,000, 
and tho industry’s revenue reached 
*:■ abopt US$500 million. . 

f« Six years ago. there were less than 20 
i* i computer companies in the country. Tb- 
r day, there are 150 employing aoout 
s’ \ 27,000, mostly engineers and techni- 
5 j; clans. 

\ Providing the industry with a big 
i boost is the law that reserves the market • 
l | for mini end microcomputers' only to 
V Brazilian-owned or -controlled comphn- 
1; ! , ies for eight years starting in. October- 
l T ! last year. Foreign multinationals are 
\ .confined to the market for medium and 
;4- large computers. Under the law ap- 


j Brazil builds its 
j own computers 

By Carloa Castilho 

• Special to WoridPaper 

RIO DE JANEIRO-- 1 * Electronic nation- 
alism" may have taken hold in Brazil in 
1 the aftermath of a technological revoht- 
' tion that is making the country a com- 
, puter class by itself in Latin America. 

After eight years of debate, the Brazilian 
T Congress has enacted a law designed to 

! make the country's computer industry 
competitive on world markets. 

About 60 percent of all computers in- 
J stalled in Third World countries are at 
i j work in Latin America, and Brazil con- 


proved last October, Brazilian compan- 
. ies can avail themselves of government 
incentives and tax privileges for com- 
puter businesses that the Brazilian mili- 
tary, then in power, saw as essential to 
the development of a weapons industry. 

Even before enactment of the "re- 
served market" law that foreign compet- 
itors see as a nationalist measure, 
Brazilian computer companies had dis- 
covered a lucrative internal market. 
Dozens of companies with interests as di- 
verse as banking, construction, furni- 
ture-making and port development, 
launched projects based on foreign com- 
puters. 

MoBt of the local companies copied the 
Apple, the British Sinclair or IBM 
models. At one point, the Brazilian mav- 
ket offered five different brands of the 
Apple model. But state-owned COBRA- 
Computadores Brasileiros, the oldest 
computer company in Brazil, developed 
its own products. 

In the beginning, the local clones com- 
manded a higher price than the out- 
lawed-but-smuggled foreign originals. 
But last year, smugglers of imported 
computer equipment began losing out to 
the domestic models, accounting for only 

• 10 percent of the market, compared with 
a high of 70 percent in previous years. 

Today, a Brazilian-made microcom- 
puter similar to the Apple II is three 
times cheaper than it was in 1982. In the 
last 12 months, one big computer store in 
S&o Paulo sold an average of 600 units a . 
month, and MicipDigital, maker of the 

• Sinclair model, has sold 150, QOQ Unitk 
since last November. 

liVhenBrazili anehttepreneitrs’finally 
established a Strong financial footing in 
. the computer market, they implemented 
, a mb’itl 0 uspr oje ctei Utilizing imported 
. chips, they stair ted manufacturing 
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Latino Ingenuity - 

equipment with original internal struc- 
tures. In the process, they reduced to 
about twoyears i the technological gap be- 
tween the Brazilian small computer and 
its American counterpart, 

: Brazilian exports to Third World coun- 
tries began in 1982 and the following 
year the Brazilian industry's potential 
was recognized in the United States. For 
instance, bogus, a.small Brazilian com- 1 
pany, supplied ‘'memory mapmakers" to 
US-based Epoxy Technology for use in its 
•computers,. 

Only three, multinational a operate in 
areas not controlled by the Plano Na- 


r — 

" — j 

cional de Inform&tica (National Informa 
tion Plan): IBM, Burroughs am 
Hewlett-Packard. 

Despite the recession in 1979, Brazil i 
computer industry has survived, ani 
even prospered, because entrepreneur 
and engineers recognized a domesti 
market anxious to raise productivit; 
and achieve better results. It’s a "gob 
mine" that Brazilians are happy to e> 
pipit. 

Carlos Castilho, a Brazilian journals 
writes mainly on Third World develop 
ment issues, 
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‘I'm intimidated and intrigued' 


By Anthony Westell 

Associate Editor in North America 

OTTAWA- I'm writing this on a Data 2e 
computer, using a word-processing pro- 
gram. If that makes me sound like an ex- 
pert, it lies. I’m still a novice— after six 
months learning my way through and 
around my microcomputer, intrigued by 
the possibilities but also rather intimi- 
dated by a technology I never expect to 
understand. 

My computer was made in Taiwan, 
and I’m told it’s a clone— an exact copy— 
of an Apple 2e.The manual certainly ap- 
pears to be a photocopy of an Apple 
manual, with the cover torn off. The key- 
board, also made in Taiwan, looks rather 
like an IBM model. The monitor is n reg- 
ular US Zenith. The printer is an Olym- 
pia, originally a German design, I 
gather, but made in Japan. 

After months of bewildered compari- 
son shopping among the scores of com- 
puter systems available, I bought this 
package almost strictly on price— a little 
under US$1,800, with tax and odds and 
ends of accessories. Then, of course, I 
needed software— the program that tells 
thecomputer whether to do calculations, 
process words, play a game of chess or 
perform one of a hundred other tasks. 

I had thought originally that I would 
have to buy a word-processing program 
in a store, paying perhaps several hun- 
dred dollars. But as soon as family, 
friends and colleagues heard that I was 
planning to buy a computer, they at once 
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offered to allow me to copy programs with that, called Locksmith.The irony is 

they already owned. that Locksmith can copy Locksmith, so 

Copy? But don't the manufacturers of now I have that on a diskette, too. 

software build "locks" into their pro- I resisted most of the games, including 

grams to prevent copying 1 ? Some appar- one about dungeons, dragons, wizards 
ently try, but there’s a program to deal and warriors that takefl literally months 


to play. But I did fall for a free copy of a 
chess program that plays at six levels. So 
far, I haven't been able to beat it at the 
fourth level. 

But what I really wanted was word 
processing, and I got a free copy of a popu- 
lar program. I'm not saying what the 
name is because it’s not clear if software 
is covered by copyright law in Canada. 

The point of all these confessions is 
that the computer wars are not confined 
to countries and giant corporations. The 
micro market in hardware and software 
is international and largely unregu- 
lated: almost anything goes. But that 
era is going to end soon. Legitimate man- 
ufacturers will obtain protection against 
the copyists, professional and amateur. 

The next stage for me, I think, is to 
buy a modem— a gadget that will enable 
my micro to communicate over the tele- 
phone with the big mainframe computer 
at the university where I work. Then PH 
be able to write at home and print my ar- 
ticle at the university. And if I get into 
spreadsheet software la colleague of- 
fered me a copy of this accounting-type 
program), I'll be able to enter student 
grades and get all sorts of averages, per- 
centages and trend analyses. 

Now I have to revise this article and 
tell my computer to pass it on to the 
printer, which itself contains a program. 
Then I'll have a printout and mail it to 
WoridPaper. 

With a modem and the right program 
at both ends, I could just send my article 
directly to WorldPaper’s printer in Bos- 
ton. Next year, maybe. 

A nlhony Westell is political analyst for the 
Tonmtn Star and professor of journalism 
at Carleton University in Ottawa 
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... but you sure can appear twice as smart with these outstanding courses 
designed to aid your career and personal growth 



non-manipulative 

SELLING 
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2 S Ji SBd in clinical psychology, counseling. 
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You'll never forget this cassette program 
(or anything else) once you've listened to 

MEMORY MADE EASY 

You can increase your ability to remember by as much as 300%- 
400%. In just three hours, you can conquer the hundreds ot tacts 
emanating from meetinos, films, books, talks, etc. Learn: 

1 Three basic principles ol memory 

- TATA . . lake advantage of the acronym 

- The alphabet system for recalling numbers ... 

- How to improve speechmaking. |Oke-telling • ghUUd 
Special side benefits include an improvement 

in concentration and organization of thinking, plus postage and handling 
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Special Discount Savings I 

SPEECH POWER 

Did you ever notice how some people always know the 
right thing to say in social and business situations? 
They’re popular: they’re humorous: people seek them 
out because they’re tun to be with rau can command 
the same kind of influence by learning how to create 
f icebreakers: hold your own in debate or conversation; 
employ humor skillfully: eliminate undesirable expres- 
sions from your speech. 

Special SQQ95 Plus postage 

$9&85_ Discount Price *1148 and handling 



Build a belter vocabulary for success In business 

THE BERGEN EVANS VOCABULARY PROGRAM 

There’s a definite correlation between success in business and the size ol 
your vocabulary. You need the right words lo explain your thoughts, ideas, f ..+s .> 

and concepts as your career progresses. This program prides them . ■- a 

500 forceful woras in all. listen to the correct usage and pronunciation see . ; 
the words in the review manual as they become embedded as part ol your .y w 
vocabulary ^ 

plus postage and handling 
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What's Better Than 
Speed Reading? 



SPEAKER'S INSTANT 
CARD FILE OF HUMOR 

Includes 1.400 sparkling 
taughmahers filed on 4x6 
cards in 97 subfect areas. 
This is how the good ones 
do it! _ 


SPEED LEARNING 

You'll not only Increase your reading 
speed, you'll learn howto understand 
more, remember more and recall more 
than you ever thought possible-in just a 
few spare minutes a day Learn the skills 
that have given thousands the ability to 
have key Information at their flngeriips and 
the extra time to gel more accomplished. 
Four tapes, three workbooks, five practice 
books, plus postage SGQflfi 
and handling #1004 

~ - ^ FREE 

• ‘ BONU8 WITH ANY 

-PURCHASE 

THE "INSTANT MOTIVATION" TAPE 
By Ftobert Montgomery— 

a $14.94 value yours Freel 


Never fle Embarrassed 
by Your Grammar, Spall- 
ing and Punctuation 
Errors Again 

CORPORATE 

GRAMMAR 

Now there's no need lo review 
an entire grammar course just 
lo correct a lew areas. Devel- 
oped exclusively for busy peo- 
ple. This course pinpoints your 
strengths and weaknesses with 
a simple test and directs you 
only to those areas of gram- 
mar where you need improve- 
ment. A Mastery Test confirms 
your success. A teacher-on- 
cassette helps you gain the 
confidence ol knowing you'll 
never be embarrassed by your 
grammar again. aai|(|b 
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By David Frisch 

BOSTON —Fur ihu-SL 1 nf us who were purl of ihc Manhattan Project in Los 
Alamos, New Mexico, the days immediately alter the “Trinity” lest of the 
First atomic bomb urt July 16, 1945 were crowded with work. But first almost 
everyone napped lor u few hours on the barracks hunks, exhausted by the 
cul ti dilution of an immensely complicated technical project that had started 
more thun lour years before. 

In our own group, the first pusl-lest activity was one of measurement. The 
medics wen; persuaded to Id two of us, swenting in heavy, dust-proof asbes- 
tos suits, run into the blast site to retrieve our neutron-detecting equipment 
from its heavy box, about half a kilometer from where the detonation lower 
had been. 

What we found was something we should easily have anticipated: dra- 
matic proof that the neutrons released by the blast had been carried along 
with the air molecules and compressed and expanded in the great shock 
wave as ill an accordion. Our surprise at this result seems in retrospect symp- 
tomatic of (he lack of imagination most of us had about the long-term psy- 
chological and political consequences of the Trinity test. 

Not until the long drive back to Los Alamos did we get 
to talk about the future. A physicist who had grown up in 
the Ozarks, then still a remarkably isolated hill country, 
guessed that in his home place a new religion would prob- 
’■ ■' - ably be started, or an old one much modified, in awe of the 

Atomic Bomb. The full impact of actually seeing even a 
! P '.'j small A-bomb is more than can be imagined, even by peo- 

ple with lull technical understanding and broad general 
,ji; | * f|i< })>■ .-J) perspective. 

It had been a long journey for a graduate student in 
j. 1 - j physics at the University of Wisconsin when the Japanese 

bombed Peart Harbor in December 1941. Like many oth- 
f j y 7( ere in my then little-known field, I was given a 2-B occupa- 
tional deferment from the military draft, at US$60 a 
month working on that part of the secret Manhattan 
Project (named for a fictitious "Manhattan District” of 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers). 

• n ' ; In the spring of 1943, the separate university groups 

were gathered together at Los Alamos. Most of us were 
graduate students and fresh PhDs. We were a modest bunch, hardly thinking 
of ourselves as an elite, and pleased to have good housing, food supply and 
medical service in beautiful mountain country while the rest of the world was 
□l war. 

Almost everyone on the research staffs, particularly the senior scientists 
like J. Robert Oppenheimer, Enrico Fermi, James Franck and Leo Szilard, 
fell with increasing intensity the larger implications— particularly the de- 
structive capacity— of our work. 

By the spring of 1945, when the test was imminent and use against Japan 
became probable, there was some discussion of a demonstration detonation. 
One suggestion, by Admiral Lewis Strauss, was to level Japan’s sacred grove 
of cryptomerin trees near Mount Fuji. Another alternative was a blast in the 
evening Bky over Tokyo Bay, within sight and sound of the Imperial Palace 
and ihe Emperor. 

But those wlio were closest to the bomb itself were least able to discuss its 
first use in on original way. This was due to the enforced isolation of the 
scientists at Los Alamos, caught up in meeting the deadline for the teat 

Leaders of the project feared that if a demonstration blast was announced 
and was a dud, it would be a great loss of face in the closing months of the 
war, and a setback to Washington’s urgent hope of avoiding an invasion of 
Japan. If the demonstration wasn’t announced, it might not be noticed. At a 
crucial meeting before the test, Professor Oppenheimer said that a demon- 


stration air blast at night inighl be nothing more than "a giant firecracker." 

With this past as prologue, 1 feel that it is import ant for our survival that 
the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty be amended to arrange for periodic, small nu- 
clear bomb demonstrations at night, directly visible to world political, mili- 
tary and technical leaders — to light up their imaginations. 

The hizarre level to which the nuclear armaments of the United Stales 
and the Soviet Union have since grown, and the fact that today either Britain 
or France could easily destroy Soviet or North American civilization with its 
bombs, is well known. The growing list of nations that may go nuclear soon is 
well known, too. At some stage, sub- or extra-national groups will also be 
knocking at the clubhouse door. 

Nuclear arms controls have provided some safeguards and must bepur- 
sued vigorously. Yet compared with what is needed, their success in control- 
ling the size of the nuclear arsenals of the US and the USSR has been feeble. 

Today, we can only hope that our present posture of mutually assured 
destruction, with its vast “overkill” capacity, provides stability for a suffi- 
cient period of time for the idea of serious arms control talks, international 
arrangements and wise unilateral actions to take root. There is some hope. 
Since the Korean War, wars between nations, in which one possesses nuclear 
weapons and the other does not (USSR-China, Chinn-India, US-Vietnam, 
Britain-Argentine, China -Vietnam), have not involved nuclear weapons. 

Recognition of the uselessness of nuclear weapons will inevitably come, 
but it will probably await some terrifying incident. Some sad soul will push 
the wrong button on a new console, or drop a wrench, or be overpowered by 
fanatics who want to blow themselves up in protest, or panic in a computer 
induced crisis. 

So we are all at great risk because of the vast overkill in the numbers and 
types of nuclear weapons systems that now exist. In addition, the smaller 
nations that are considering “going nuclear” arc at particular political risk. 
Israel’s attack on Iraq’s reactor was but the first example of an inevitable 
reaction among small, mutually hostile nations. Nuclear ambition will proba- 
bly cause the political death of several small nations before this lesson is 
learned. 

In order to fold up the nuclear umbrella at least part way before its many 
sharp rods poke out our eyes, the NATO nations and Japan will have to pro- 
vide themselves and some smaller nations with a conventional defense that is 
convincing without being provocative. 

Our escape from the large costs of conventional defenses into nuclear fan- 
tasies can best be described as a religious belief, with a creed and rituals llut 
extol nuclear superiority. In the past, it took wars, earthquakes, floods, fam- 
ine and plague to shake deeply held faiths. Alas, this may be the case with 
faith in nuclear superiority. 

David Frisch is now a nuclear physicist at the Massachusetts Institute oj 
Technology in Cambridge. 


.One square full of dots would be enough to turn 
“ the earth into a dark, frozen planet. 
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By Kunihiko Makita 

'TOKYO— In August 1945, 1 was an infant living with my parents 40 kilome- 
ters from Hiroshima. Though physically unaffected by the blast, I was not 
untouched psychologically. 

Some of my own family members and their friends, as well as others 
known through fellow students in school, either died of or suffered from the 
bombing and its aftereffects. There was no way to detach oneself from the 
“horrible thing” that happened on that hot summer day. 

As I grew up in the area, I became deeply involved in the "No More Hiro- 

shimas" movement. In short, to me it was a way of life. 

I don’t know to what extent these personal experiences were taken into 
consideration when I was assigned my present job in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs dealing with disarmament. Probably none. Yet it seems to me that 
what I went through during nearly the first 20 years of my life in Hiroshima, 
however trivial, has broadened my perspective in approaching the question 
of nuclear disarmament in a professional capacity. 

Personally and professionally, I’m convinced that nuclear disarmament is 
a matter that must be addressed seriously by all. There’s no question about 
it: the incessant modernization of nuclear weapons capabilities over the 
years has given man numerous weapons that, if ever used, could annihilate 
the entire human race. Nuclear war is not winnable and should not be 
fought. 

While we all can agree on this notion, however, I am dismayed to see the 
mainstream of the so-called anti-nuclear movement in japan carry predomi- 
nantly sentimental and emotional or political and ideological overtones. 

Every yeur, a gathering is held in Hiroshima to commemorate the anni- 
versary of the atomic bombing. It is supposed to be a solemn occasion for 
mourning and its organizers try to stage it as such. But contrary to the 
wishes of the mourners who would rather be left alone, the city gets flooded 
with political activists. 

This year, the 40th anniversary will see an even larger assembly than 
usual. Several dozen city mayors invited from all over the world will be 
present. There will be many speeches. But I’m afraid none will show us the 
right path to the eventual goal of nuclear disarmament. Instead, these 
speeches will be full of familiarly alarmist and pessimistic appeals. 

It’s almost a cliche among the Japanese that our country, as the only 
victim ever of a nuclear holocaust, has an inherent and unique right to 
advocate nuclear disarmament. It is true indeed that our kin were actually 
killed by nuclear blasts. It is true that we should take nuclear disarmament 
seriously. But is it equally true that we have a unique right that other peoples 
don’t have to call for nuclear disarmament? 

Concerning the two relatively small, and by now obsolete, nuclear bombs 
dropped on Japan, those who made the decision to use them under the cir- 
cumstances of 1945 had a series of justifications that would not have been 
easy to refute. Besides, the damage inflicted on Tokyo and many other cities 
in Japan and Europe by conventional bombs was equally horrendous. Our 
insistence on uniqueness then seems akin to self-pity. 

Perhaps the ravages of war never experienced in our history before World 
War II shocked us so deeply that we all lost sight of the proper approaches to 
national security. Or, it may even be that we Japanese didn t have or didn t 
have to have— this insight in the first place. Unlike the Europeans, the Chi- 
! ncse and many others, whose histories are characterized by invasions and 



This chilling prospect comes from calculations based on a single 
dot, as In the center square at left, corresponding to three megatons 
of firepower. In the other 1 20 squares, the dots symbolize an 
explosive force of 18,000 megatons. This is about 6,000 times the 
power employed In World War II, and approximates the combined 
nuclear capability of the US and the USSR. 

Scientists In both countries say a theoretical explosion covering 
one of the squares (equivalent to 1 50 megatons) would produce 
enough debris and soot to block the sun's light and create a 
"nuclear winter." 

The chart was devised by American furniture maker and peace 
activist James Geier in 1 981 . The staff of the US Senate Armed 
Services Committee reviewed the chart and found it accurate. 



At Nagasaki Fortress Command. 3.5 kilometers from where the bomb fell, 
the shadows of a ladder and a soldier are burnt into the wall. 


counter-invasions, no external forces ever attempted to launch a full-fledged 
invasion against our insular country — except perhaps the Mongols whose 
expeditionary armada in the 12lh century perished miraculously clue to the 
“divine winds.” 

In a country with this history, national security is something given, not 
something to struggle to acquire. The concept of deterrence, therefore, is 
hard to appreciate. 

What the emotional argument for nuclear disarmament misses is the rec- 
ognition of the role that nuclear weapons have played in deterring a major 
war for the last 40 years. It is unfortunate that human beings invented these 
weapons, but they cannot be disinvented.They will be with us for a long, long 
time to come as a vital component of deterrence, together with conventional 
weapons. 

After all, Japan’s national security today is ultimately dependent on the 
US nuclear umbrella. This theoretically means that the use by the United 
States of nuclear weapons, as necessary, for the defense of Japan within the 
framework of Japanese-US security arrangements is not eliminated ns an 
option. 

One must lake a sober look at this reality and accept it if one wishes to 
maintain the kind of free, democratic and prosperous society in which we 
now live. While an aversion to things nuclear is understandable, it is not 
healthy that we Japanese cannot even discuss the “merit” 
of deterrence by nuclear weapons without inviting criti- 
cism for being a pro-nuclear hawk. 

It is noteworthy, too, that those who have been deter- 
mined advocates of the anti- or non-nuclear cause have 
not demonstrated equal aversion to the SS-20 missiles de- 
ployed in the Asian portion of the Soviet Union. Though 
such a deployment is closely watched by the Japanese gov- 
ernment, it has so far caused nothing more than a few rip- 
ples in the media. 

Some Japanese call aloud for a curtailment of the US 
military presence in this part of the world in order to in- 
duce the Soviets to stop further SS-20 deployments. But I 
haven’t heard anyone say the opposite would work much 
better to attain the same objective. Compared with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization response of the fa- 
mous “dual track” decision, our nonchalance is conspicu- 
ous. 

Where do we go from here then? Are we going to be 
more realistic about our own national security, shedding taboos and indulg- 
ing no more in utopian debates? I think so. Though ihe situation won’t 
change overnight, one can recognize a gradual shift in our popular altitude 
toward security during the last decade. 

Forty yeara after Hiroshima, it is lime we paused to tliink where the peace 
and freedom we now enjoy really come from, and what we must do to defend . 
iL 

Kunihiko Makita is director of disarmament at the Japanese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. His words are personal and do not represent the official 
position of the Japanese government. 
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Real (and political) rice 


In China, a miracle 


Rice-brown, wild or white— is the 
primary staple for more people on 
earth than any other foodstuff. No- 
where is it more important than in 
Asia, where countries and ethnic- 
groups are distinguished by their 
choice of ‘'finger rice” or "chopstick 
rice.' 1 The reports here from China 
and Japan indicate that rice has sci- 
entific and political, as well ns nutri- 
tional, interest. 

By WangQlnghua 

Special to WorldPaper 

BEIJING— Like many fanners in 
Chinn, Fong (Jhusheng had wanted for 
years to cultivate n high-yielding rice va- 
riety. Mis wish has at last come true, 
thanks Lo the development of a hybrid 
rice. 

M l planted the hybrid on four mu of 
paddy this year (15 mu are equal to a 
hectare) and it yiolded more than 1.38 
tons of rice per mu, almost triple the out- 
put of other strains of rice," Peng said. 
He lives in a remote village in Hongyang 
county, Hunan Province, one of the larg- 
est rice-growing areas in China. It was 
in Hunan that the hybrid rice was devel- 
oped in 1973. 

Rice is the foremost food item in 
China, the staple for more than 500 mil- 
lion people or about half of the country’9 
population. Because of its many merits, 
the hybrid rice has been promoted exten- 
sively. In the last nine years, it has been 


sown on 41.3 million hectares of crop- 
land, yielding an additional 35 million 
tons of grain. 

Before the advent of hybrid rice, Peng 
and his family could hardly glow suffi- 
cient rice to eat because the traditional 
varieties he planted had low yields. Of- 
tentimes, the family supplemented its 
food needs with sweet potatoes and 
course grain. 

But since farmers began propagating 
Lhe hybrid in 1976, rice production has 
increased sharply in Peng’s village. 
Nowadays, rice iq so plentiful that Peng 
and all the other households have sur- 
plus rice Ktocks in their granaries, in ad- 
dition to those used for food, for feeding 
hogs and poultry or for making wine. 
Consequently, the per capita income of 
the villagers rose from 160 yuan (about 
US$59) in the past to 450 yuan ($167) in 
1983. 

The hybrid enjoys a high reputation 
among the people. Compared with the 
other varieties, it gives a much higher 
yield. It stands up better to alkalinity, 
drought and waterlogging, and does not 
lodge easily. Moreover, the rate of sowing 
is only 16 kilograms per hectare, com- 
pared with 150 kilograms for other vari- 
eties, yet the yield is 25 percent more. 

The hybrid has been introduced to 
other countries, including the United 
States, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, India, Indone- 
sia, Egypt and Argentina. In 1980, it be- 
came the first Chinese crop-breeding 
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yuan Longping, the Chinese agronomist responsible for the high-yield hybrid rice. 


technology item transferred to the 
United States. 

Five strains of the hybrid grown in 
tests in California yielded 11 to 11.75 tons 
per hectare. This compared with 4.19 
tons per hectare for Starbonnet, a good 
paddy strain widely cultivated in the 
United States. In other US states, the hy- 
brid had yields 30 to 50 percent higher 
than Starbonnet. 

The hybrid is the result of nine years of 
research work started by Yuan Long- 
ping, chairman of the Hybrid Rice Re- 
search Center of Hunan, and taken up by 
other Chinese seed-breeders. More than 
20 agricultural research institutions 


and tens of thousands of peasants across 
China were involved in the study and 
testing of the new strain. 

After crossing and recrossing numer- 
ous paddy varieties, the Chinese breed- 
ers in 1973 successfully cultivated the 
world’s first group of the true breeding 
yield. 

Now, Yuan Longping and other Chi- 
nese scientists are working to develop a 
number of new hybrid strains that have 
shorter glowing periods and are adapt- 
able to temperature changes. 

Wang Qing hue is a stuff reporter nf Chun 
Features in Beijing. 


In Japan, an irony 




By Yoshlko Sakurai 

Associate Editor in Northeast Asia 

TOKYO -Every year in early July, rice 
becomes a political staple in Japan. 
Farmers sporting headbands surround 
the Diet (parliament) building and the 
headquarters of the ruling Liberal Dem- 
ocratic Party (LDP) to plead for their 
cause. 

It is the season when the government 
reviews the price of rice and the subsidy 
it provides rice farmers. And so the 
farmers unite as one of the strongest 
pressure groups in the country. 

Farmers in Japan’s northern "Rice 
Bowl” face increasingly hard times. De- 
spite government subsidy and import 
barriers, many of them take on manufac- 
turing jobs during the winter to avoid 
bankruptcy. But these seasonal jobs are 
hard to find, if not dangerous to the 
health of aging farmers. 

At their annual appearance at the 
premises of the Diet, the farmers push 
more for the "pol itical price” than the ec- 
onomic price of Japanese rice, which is 
already four times higher than interna- 
tional levels. 

The privileges Japanese rice farmers 
enjoy are incomparable: Based on 1980 
statistics, they received 1.9 trillion yen 
(US$7.9 million) in subsidy, accounting 
for about 14 percent of all government 
subsidies that year. This ranks farmers’ 
subsidy third behind those for social wel- 
fare and education programs. 

Each of the 600,000 full-time rice 


farmers receives an average of 2.5 mil- 
lion yen (US$10,000) from the govern- 
ment, according to Keidanren, the 
Federation of Economic Organizations. 
If the 900,000 part-time farmers are in- 
cluded, the average assistance is one mil- 
lion yen ($4,000). 

There are as many farmers as there 
are people employed in government agri- 
cultural departments, from the Ministry 
of Agriculture to prefectural, city and 
town organizations. Theoretically, this 
means each full-time farmer enjoys gov- 
ernment service on a man-to-man basis. 

How has this come about? One expla- 
nation is purely political. The ruling 
LDP receives nearly 50 percent of its 
electoral support from the rural areas, 
compared with a 23 percent support it 
can mobilize in large cities and 30 per* 
cent in mid-sized cities. 

Of late, however, the number of 
farmers has been declining and they 
alone cannot support the LDP at the 
polls. So now the LDP-led government 
provides subsidies that benefit whole ru- 
ral communities, such as health-care 
centers, welfare facilities and commu- 
nity halls, rather than just interest 
groups. 

The political fortunes of rice farmers 
may be changing, but the irony remains: 
as government subsidy increases, Ja- 
pan’s agricultural industry becomes less 
competitive internationally. 

Yoshiko SakUrai is co-anchor Of the lead- 
ing TV newscast in Japan . 
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Forbes. 







of reaching Americas 

most influential 

executives. 


A glance at the graph will tell you what a 
study by a leading independent researcher, 
Market Facts, Inc., told us: That Forbes is 
preferred reading by more corporate officers in 
1,000 of America's largest service and industrial 
companies. In comparison with Fortune and 

Magazines read regularly by corporate officers 
in 1,000 of America's largest companies* 


Forbes 

68.3% 


BusinessWeek 

61.8% 


I 1 .» 


^Market Facts, Inc. 1984 


FORTUNK 

48.4% 



For further information, please contact Peter M. Schoff, Director of 
International Advertising (Europe, Middle East, Africa), Forbes 
Magazine, 50 Pall Mall, London SW 1 Y 5)Q, England, Tel: (01 ) 930- 
0161/2; or lames W. LaCirignola, Director of International Advert® 
ing (The Americas, Asia, Pacific), Forbes Magazine, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, NY 1001 1 , Tel: (212) 620-2200. 


Business Week, Forbes was judged to be overall 
favorite by 44%, versus 29% for Business Week 
and 19% for Fortune. 

When regular readers were asked which of the 
three reflects best the excitement of business, 
Forbes had twice the scores of the other two. 
And when asked which of the three stands for 
"free enterprise," 71% named Forbes, compared 
with 13% for Fortune and 7% for Business Week. 

These results confirm surveys done over the 
past fifteen years showing that more officers in 
big business read Forbes regularly than either 
Fortune or Business Week. 

As the graphs so eloquently show, Forbes is 
the most cost-effective business magazine for 
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Forbes Magazine— 60 Fifth Ave., N.V.. NY 10011 
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In Hungary, stars do 
not serve as models 

(Eastern Europe is seldom seen as a fertile ground 
for international stardom. Yet at the recent Cannes 
FUm Festival in France, two of the top three films 
came from Eastern Europe. "When Father Was 
Away On Business,' 1 directed by Yugoslav Emir 
•Kusturica, took first place and "Colonel Redl " by 
Hungarian Istvun Szabo, placed third. Szabo's 
"Mephisto” won the Oscar for foreign film in 1982. 
These directors and other Eastern European per- 
formers have been anointed by the international 
mediu os stars. This label is both a help and hin- 
drance to their careers at home. Hungarian critic 
Gabor Banyoi explains why.) 




Once upon a (censored), in (censored). 


By Gabor Banyal 

Special to WorldPaper 

BUDAPEST— No arts and entertainment industry can 
survive without stars. A faceless, nameless group can- 
not he the hero of a film, even in a collective society like 
our own. 
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j Censorship today is alive and well, 

! an( ) protecting young people from the 
; evilsof traditional bedtime tales and pop 
music's latest hit. 

' [ n Egypt, an unexpurgated collection 
' of classic Arabic stories, including "Ali 
/Baba and the 40 Thieves,” has been 
| ’ ^ nne d because some of the stories con- 

* ■ tain explicit descriptions of sexual acts. 

The book, "A Thousand and One 
: Nights” was confiscated by an Egyptian 
Today, we in Hungary recognize that we need stars, court and three booksellers were fined 
But there is no star-making industry as there is in the 600 pounds (US$600) for distributing it. 
West, only self-made stardom. | The censorship of the thousand-year-old 

Hungarian stars are artists of merit. Talent, not busi- i book, which also includes "Aladdin and 
ness considerations, lifts them out of the crowd. I His Magic Lamp," and "Sinbad the 
But it was not always this way. After World War II, Sailor," was attributed in press reports 
the first stars of Hungarian society were politicians, ! toagrowing Islamic fundamentalist sen- 
even though it was not always ability that brought ! liment in that country, 
them into the spotlight. Just as i n the theatre, the direc- 
tor’s couch is sometimes more important than talent. 

In time, these star-politicians made stars out of their 
favorite writers, poets, actors, musicians and athletes, 
who then had to be celebrated as n mat ter of course. 

When the star-politicians faded, the arts and sports ojiaaIjIa* nm/n gap 
stars they created soon followed them. CtUCUUSi IUJLUL, 

This "personality cult” left deep-seated marks on Vietnam (1945-75) 

Hungarian thinking. We learned to be afraid of excep- 
tional people. We were scared that someone might be There is a new word in the English lun- 


Mean while, "One Night in Bangkok” 
may make "a hard man humble,” but the 
tune only outrages the Thai govern- 
ment. The international pop hit by Brit- 
ish rocker Murray Head has been 
banned from a television and radio sta- 
tion run by a government agency be- 
cause the lyrics "showed disrespect 
toward Buddhism” and, what is more, 
could "cause misunderstanding about 
Thai society." 

The song, which has been played 
widely in Bangkok discotheques since 
early this year, centers on freely avail- 
able sex in the Thai capital. Head's mon- 
otone voice has also been heard 
unrelentingly over U.S. airwaves, 
prompting one American to crack, "1 
wish they’d ban it here.” 





come a star. So we spoke only about collectives and joint 
efforts. Everything had to be the result of teamwork, 
and everyone had to receive the same recognition. 

Now such compulsive reactions are disintegrating. 
We have come to realize that stars aren't necessarily the 
embodiment of evil, and that we need them. 

The Hungarian politician has the toughest time, 
however. In this sphere, advertisement and publicity 1 
don’t exist. Only decades of credibility can make a poli- 
tician popular. He exists only as a politician, remaining 
unknown as a private individual. 

By contrast, a film star in Hungary means a talented 
newcomer: a newly discovered pretty girl the whole 
country falls in love with because of her charming 
smile, or a handsome boy every other teenage girl devel- 
ops a crush on, or a rediscovered aging actor who em- 
bodies our nostalgias. 

But such stardom is short-lived. If they’re not tal- 
ented, they will fall into oblivion. If they are great art- 
ists, they will become untouchable. 

The few great artists we have play everything. Their 
stardom is the result of their versatility. This is the op- 
posite of the situation in the West, where many stars are 
media crea\ ions. The Hungarian star does not provide a 
model for living, and is not an idol. 

Exceptions to this rule include the working-class 
vamp Marietta Mehes, a punk-Lulu who is untalented 
but in whom tens of thousands of young people find the 
model for their subculture. Or Mariann Erdos, a verita- 
ble fleur du mal, someone you can almost smell on the 
screen, and is the idol of certain groups. But the lives of 
these WeBtern-style stars are as ephemeral as a may- 
fly’s. 

Radio ai 1 television, too, produce stars, though ev- 
erything h lone to eliminate individuality from their 
broadcasts fhere are two ways of becoming a favorite: 
either one is a supporter of the downtrodden, likeTamas 
Vitray, the most popular man on television today, or one 
is impertinent, like radio’s Janos Szilag^i, who poses 
unexpected questions and produces startling turns of ; 
events. 

In sports, the best athletes usually become national 
heroes as members of foreign leagues, like tennis playj 
era Taroczy and Tsmesvari, water poloist Farago and 
soccer players Nyilasi and Eszterhazy. They are our 
hard-currency stars. 

It takes talent to achieve stardom in Hungary— ^ 
enough modesty to ascribe this talent to the team or 
some other collective, or at least, to pay lip service to the 
collective. It takes luck. And a foreign contract alwoy 9 
comes in handy. 

In Hungary, we say; "If the man comes from abroad, 
he can say whatever he wants.” 

Gabor Banyai is editor of the Hungarian magazine "Fill* 
Culture," • 


There is a new word in the English lan- 
guage: ecocide. British ecologist Dr. John 
MatK'uinon says the word means the de- 
liberate destruction of the environment 
and it was created to describe the devcista- 
tmofVietnam, 

Thirty years of conflict, from 1945 to 
1975, have ravaged the country In such on 
that it could be essentially devoid of 
natural forest by the year 2000. The defo- 
ton of its forests by the herbicide Agent 
Orange and years of relentless bombing 


have pushed Vietnam to the brink of a ma- 
jor environmental catastrophe, according 
to the World Wildlife Fund (WWF) of 
Sutherland. 

The Vietnamese government this surfr 
mer is planning to launch a conservation 
strategy that includes pdpulation control, 
massive reforestation and new environ- 
mental legislation . The plan was devel- 
oped with the WWF-affiliated 
International Union of Conservation and 
Natural Resources. ,r The scale of the task 
of the Vietnamese is monumental.” says 
MacKinnon, who nevertheless believes 
that die country's "grave environmental 
problems can be solved." 




A che/poised for die battle 

All inthe best 
Olympic tradition 

South Korea appears to be worried 
that the 1988 Seoul Olympics may not be 
all fun and games. 

The Korean Herald reports that the 
United States and South Korea have 
agreed to study "thorough military mea- 
sures” to counter possible attacks by 
North Korea during the gomes. It says 
officials of the two countries fear Pyong- 


■Undercurrents 

Sometimes, you just feel lihe GGRRKRR •< 


WHOEVER HEARD OF a barking bird? Or a growl- 
ing lizard? 

Well, scientists say, nearly all animals— including 
humans— bark, growl and whine, their sounds re- 
flecting their moods. 
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; r .^yE goes to the dogs." published by isi press, Philadelphia. 


Dog owners, of course, have always known then- 
pets are angry by their low growling, friendly or fear- 
ful by their high-pitched whining, or just trying to 
figure out what’s going on by their barking, which is 
usually in the medium range. But recent break- 
throughs indicate that there is a universal language 
among nearly all species that employs a similar 
range of pitches. That’s where the barking birds and 
growling lizards come in. 

Ornithologist Eugene Morton of the National Zoo 
in Washington, D.C., found that lizards make a low, 
grumbling noise before an attack and that birds 
make a sound somewhere between a growl and a 
whimper that is equivalent to a dog’s bark. It even 
sounds like a bark when played back slowly on a tape 
recorder. 

That’s not to say that animals "talk” the way hu- 
mans do, despite what Aesop would have us believe. 
Animals make these sounds instinctively, regardless 
of whether anyone is there to hear it, and not to con- 
vey information. 

But remove the meaning of words and there is a 
striking similarity between the significance of pitch 
in animal and human sounds: consider the low grunt 
of a football player making a tackle or the high- 
pitched sound of an adult gently talking to a baby. 
Morton believes sounds of aggression evolved in the 
low registers to make the aggressor sound bigger in 
size. 

But none of this is conscious on the part of the ani- 
mal, he says, meaning faithful Fido is unlikely any- 
time soon to tell you to get up and get your slippers 
yourself. "Natural selection can come up with clever 
things,” he says, but “it’s not the animal that’s trying 
to be clever.” 


‘Vous etesce 
que turns manges’ 

Just when it seems that the very 
foundations of civilized living are 
being torn asunder by today's pop 
culture, it is comforting to know 
that there are still people like Jack 
Lang around. 

The French minister, in a valiant 
effort to preserve French cuisine 
from the greasy onslaught of fast 
food joints, will create a national in- 
stitute of culinary arts. 

Calling cuisine one of the 
"strongest cultural expressions of a 
country or society,” Lang said the 
institute will be a center for re- 
search, exchanges, exhibits and 
public information— which, he 
hopes, will stop Chicken McNug- 
gets and other foul concoctions 
from working their way into the 
menu at Maxim’s. 

yang may resort to chemical warfare and 
are considering reinforcing early warn- 
ing systems against surprise attacks by 
low-flying enemy aircraft. 

A US state department official, how- 
ever, says the newspaper is exaggerating 
the significance of informal talks. "We 
want to cooperate with South Korea in 
making the games successful, and the 
bombing of Rangoon (in October, 1983) 
proved that the North is willing to do 
anything,” said the official, who asked 
not to be identified. "But to say a formal 
agreement has been reached is exces- 
sively enthusiastic.” 


Heard the one about 
the statistician? 

If you're ever in Yugoslavia, be careful 
about the kinds of jokes you tell 

The government's own statistics reveal 
that a mqjorUy of the 2,208 political ar- 
rests between 1980 and 1983 were for "ver- 
bal offenses, ” and many of those were for 
"minor" infractions such as telling jokes 
about government officials, reports Am- 
nesty International, a London-based hu- 
man rights group 


Nuclear shadows 

When the sun rises on August 6, peo- 
ple in at least 23 countries from Holland 
to Hungary will walk outdoors to find 
grim reminders of what happened on 
that day 40 years ago. 

Volunteers will work through the pre- 
vious night to paint silhouettes on side- 
walks to dramatically re-create the 
"shadows” left on the streets of Hiro- 
shima of those people vaporized by an 
atomic bomb in 1945. 

The International Shadow Project, 
sponsored by the US-baBed Performers 
and Artists for Nuclear Disarmament, 
hopes to promote anti-nuclear activism. 
The action will not be civil disobedi- 
ence— the group has distributed hand- 
books to at least 200 communities 
showing volunteers how to comply with 
local laws. The paint they use will be re- 
movable. 
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Where's morality? 

In tht; April edition of WorldPaper on 
liberation theology, a description of l he 
Papal Trinity began: "Morality and 
modernism have characterized the pa- 
pacy in the 20th century." I cannot see 
this in my area, although I am a Roman 
Catholic and a Tamil in Sri Lanka. Can 
Pope John Paul II give a message to the 
Tamil Roman Catholics? 

— A.Rulnesan 
FV>int Pedro, Sri Lanka 


Envy, not anger 

Most of the newspaper articles about 
Rev. Sun Myung Monn, founder of the 
Unification Church, are against him. 

But I think ho’s not doing something because he receives more 
wrong. Why do you say in your February God than others, 
cover story that Reverend Moon makes 
people angry? I think people envy him 



World M ar ketPlace 


PAINTS. Wc hnvo drums of baking 
ennmelft, industrial pninta, lacquers, all 
colors. Unlimited supply. US$10.00 a 
drum. Contact Mr. Robbins, K&S Paint 
Co., 3637 W. Belvedere Ave., Baltimore, 
MD 21216, USA.Tcl:i301i 367-2000. 


WANTED: YOUR IDEAS. Join our in- 
terna tianal network of amateurs and 
professionals who study current affairs, 
(politics, economics, commerce, interna- 
tional security, law, social policy, etc.,) 
Correspondence Club & Research Pro- 
gram. THINK TANK, Box 1684, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, R3C2Z6, CANADA. 


GET CHEMICALS SOLVENTS, OILS. 
LUBHICANTSATLOW PRICES! FREE 
CATALOG CHARLES DAVIS LEHIGH 
SALES, BOX 1396-WP, HIGHLAND 
PARK, NEW JERSEY 08904, USA, 
TEL:(201 1672-1636. 

HOW TO GET a second passport, report. 
12 countries analysed. Details WMA, 45 
Lyndhursl TVrrace. Suita 663, Central, 
Hong Kong. 

CALIFORNIA REAL ESTATE— All 
Types— Brokers’ and investors’ inquiries 
welcome. RE SERVICES, 100 Bruch 
Creek Rd., Suite 202, Santa Rosa, CA 
96405, USA. 


Econotnics and commerce students: 

Master business in 

BERKELEY. 

Be one step ahead of the world. 

Learn management in one of the most advanced business 
centers in the world. Earn your MBA degree in Berkeley. 


At ARMSTRONG University's Graduate 
School of Business Administration, you'll ac- 
quire a solid undemanding of advanced man- 
agement techniques. A reieni graduate said: 

The wit ruction was rigorous, and I had to 
Hiiri hard fir iHflrt . ft was char that my 

■ instructors had real expertise in business. I 

learned, a tot at Arm strung , and now I jeel 
I'm prepared fora management career. 

-Rick Ellis, MBA drgm 
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HART, i ram 

Students from 44 cou it tries 

^ International Student Advisor. Housing uni- . I 
lime, t arret lounieliii);. > 

MaJerjte Jflft to t?ipemuul tuition 


Aimurui|! ^thc.vtl, pm-jit umvnlil, mBericrlei 
now nirpiinR applit umni f« gnduue and under- 
graduitc JrRrrt [uugnnu 

MASTER OF 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
DEGREE PROGRAMS 

hninic. ImciUTiniul Bmincit. 

Butt new AdnurniNtiun. 

Muiigrircm. Miikeung. Aunuiiiin^ 

Other programs 
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Emphasis on student success 

tiM AT. liM Ih'l er*]u,r,d MnilliUW' limiirdm ll>tu- 
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Armstrong University is auihor- 
iz.cd under Federal law to enroll 
non-iiu migrant alien students. 


ARMSTRONG UNIVERSITY 1 

The Berkeley university, mth an international outlook —studenti from 44 countries. 
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blessings from 

— Lolit Luke 
Singapore 


Urban growth 

WorldPaper is an important monthly 
supplement to the newspaper El Tiempo 
in Bogota. It might be a good idea for 
WorldPaper to devote an issue to the 
process of urbanization in developed 
countries. There is very little informa- 
tion about urban development as it re- 
lates to developed and developing 
nations. 

-Gloria Lara 
Bogota, Colombia 


Eyes only 

As the treasurer of the Sri Lanka Eye 
Donation Society and the international 
eye bank for the last four years, I deny 
the statement in the May issue of World- 
Paper quoting Japanese novelist Ayako 
Sono that Sri Lankan families have had 
to sell a dead relative’s eyes to cover the 


Commentary/By Tarzie Vittachi 

No wonder the UN has failed 


funeral expense. I can prove my stale. \ y 1 

ment by producing the audited state f |\7 S\ TXTfYKl fl Q Y 
ments of accounts of the eye donation! I \ (J VV U1 XvLC/I 
society, to anybody in authority. j A ' v 
The eyes are donated free, and the su^ | 

ply of eyes for cornea grafts to goverll FORTY YEARS AGO last month, for the 
ment and private hospitals in our M cond time in this century, the great 
country, and to any other hospital! powers put together an international in- 
abroad, is also done free. dilution to take the place of the League 

— R.L. Fernamk of Nations, which had risen from the 
Colombo, Sri Lanka; ashes of World War I but collapsed with 

“"f WorldPaper accept, f “ the 
Mr. Fernandos explain. igSLli Organization. 

f Much later, the "O" was dropped and 
Real pleasure : became known as the United Nations. 

I have had occasion to read WorldPa- ^ principal pui’pose, as before, was to 
per as a supplement to the The Star 1 ^ye as peacemaker between nations 
newspaper in Karachi. It is a real plea- a nd prevent another world war from re- 
sure reading WorldPaper’s highly sub- , ^ring. A parallel dimension was the ec- 
stantive and well-written articles. : onomic and social improvement of 
—Herbert Fernandes ! people. 

Karachi, Pakistan j Now, on its 40th anniversary, some of 
i its agencies are weakened by the actions 
| of great powers and the entire system is 
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DIVORCE IN 24 HOURS. Mulual or 
contested actions, low coat. Haiti or Do- 
minican Republic. For information, send 
$3.75 for 24-page book let /hand ling to Dr. 
F. Gonzales, ODA, 1835 K st N.W., Wash- 
ington D.C. 20066, USA. Tel: 202-452- 
8331. 

PENFRIENDS around the world. Free in- 
formation. Concordia-International. Box 
186. Snowdon. Montreal. H3X 3T4. Can- 


MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE 
through international correspondence. 
Details free! Hermes-Vorlag, Box 110660/ 
M, Berlin 11, W. Germany. 

WOMEN! SEEKING AMERICAN 
FRIENDS? Send age, occupation, 
interests and photo. Femina, Box 1021 WP, 
Hanokaa, Hawaii S6727 

JAPANESE LADIES make wonderful 
friendB. Let us introduce you to an Orien- 
tal for friendship, marriage. $3 brings 
photos, descriptions, application. Japan, 
Box 1027-WP, Orangevale, CA 96662 
USA 


CALIFORNIA INVESTMENTS 
LAND, BUILDINGS, LEASEBACKS 
from $25,000.00 + 

The Crown Newport Group 
ltd, Inc 

4341 Birch St., Suite 213 
Newport Beach, Calif. 

U.S.A. 92660 

(714) 756-l977fTLX:650-178-4390 


Cultural Center ol North America 
BOSTON, USA 
Is the ideal place to 
develop your skills In 
ENGLISH 

and prepare for a career or 
advanced university study 
INTENSIVE 16-WEEK ENGLISH 
PROGRAM 

2-YEAR COLLEGE PROGRAMS 
WITH AAS DEGREE IN 

* ACCOUNTING 
•ADVERTISING/SALES 

* ADVERTISING DESIGN 
•DATA PROCESSING 
•FASHION DESIGN 
•HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
•INTERIOR DESIGN 

* RETAIL MERCHANDISING 
•SCIENCE/MATH 
•TECHNICAL ELECTRICITY 

I 1 

Ttensfers to leading universities 1 
can be arranged. 

Dormitory Accommodations. 

New classes begin In September 
and January: 

far complete information and 
MUdogue write to ' 

CHAMbERlAVNE 

, JUNIOR COLLBQE • •" 'f** ' 

128 Commonwealth Are. v 
; i Boston, Mass. 02116, USA 
Telephone; 617-536-4600- ' j 


BANKING & INVESTMENT 
representatives wanted. Good 
commissions, 1BIS-WP, 73 New Bond 
Street, London Wl, England. 

OUR FIRST ADVERT-UNIQUE TAX- 
HAVEN Investment Opportunities, for 
sale/exchange/joint venture; (A) Con- 
trolling interest in established enter- 
tainment park in booming world class 
Tenerife ('The Continent's Subtropi- 
cal Playground"), absentee potential, 
with fantastic cash flow approaching 
50% of US$0.5 million investment, 
plus land appreciation; (B) t.S million 
sq. meters of development /invest- 
ment land surrounding secluded 
deepwater harbour with some im- 
provements in place (Including pier 
and dockage), full governmental ap- 
provals, same island, for steal at 
U5$1.6 million or offer; (C) other 
smaller offerings worldwide. Brokers/ 
Finders Protected. 

Tax-Haven Investment Ltd. 

508 Eucaliptus, Los Cristlanos 
Tenerife, Spain 


For Sale 

SURPLUS PLANTS 
OXYGEN-NITROGEN- 
ARGON 

1 Ton per day (30 Meter) 

5 Ton per day (150 Meter) 
25 Ton per day (750 Meter) 
75 Ton per day (2250 Meter) 
Modern liquid 
Excellent condition 
LOW PRICES 
FINANCING AVAILABLE 
Nicolai, Joffe Corp. Dept WP, 
9171 Wllshire, Beverly Hills, 
California 90210, USA. 

Telex 67- 4638. 


Double YOUR"MoNtY in uk 

coming years with Diversified 
Companies Trust SHARES the 
WINNERS of the Coming Years. 
DIVERSIFIED COMPANIES 
TRUST, (USA) 

SHARE Units of US$1,000/ 
5,000/10,000 (Also available in 
SFRS, DM , YEN, £ /STLG) 
Backed by multi-diversified 
trading activities, including 
Crude-Oil, Dutch Flowers 
Exports, etc. 

TAX FREE DIVIDENDS: 

18 PERCENT per 12 Months 
Payable anywhere and Discretion 
Guaranteed. 

For details how lo became a Share- 
Holder please contact: 
Representatives, DCT Corporation, 

P.O.Box 222 
NL2100AE 
HEEMSTEDE 
, NETHERLANDS 
Tel: (3D-23-29I960 
Telex; 41332 



Advmispndatsm... 

* W^!(IMi^>tatPIaoeco£t 

• $$p.ex word or$16Q pei 
cokimkinch. Pleasbsend • 

' : your eheok and ad copy to . : 
. W<tf IdMatkotPlaca, ; 
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S>omenSEt JHntoer^itp 
Snbepenlifnt 

Somerset University Is Britain's first 
Independent University to oflw 
Bachelor, Master and Doctoral 
degrees in most subjects by distance 
learning. 

For a prospectus send USS8-00 
^ to the Registrar. j 

^ Somerset University J 
llmfneter / 

Somerset TA19 0BQ / 

*-7^k. En 9 ,and / 


YOU CAN MAKE WORLD PEACE 
Be a World Citlzsnl 

Send lor World Cilizen Garry Davis' m 
exciting, scholarly hook WORLD GOV- 
ERNMENT, READY OR NQTI Over 400 
pages fully indexed. Only US $16.95 post- 
age paid. (For air mail add US$6.00.) 
Checks payable to Juniper Ledge P 11 W 
ing Co., P0B 381, Sorrento, ME 04677, 
USA. 


| under critical attack. Some of the criti- 
i cism is uninformed, self-serving and ma- 
levolent. Some of it serious enough to be 
worthy of thoughtful assessment. The 
most serious charges are that the peace- 
keeping functions are ineffective and 
that the Bystem as a whole is inefficient 
end expensive. 

The UN Secretary-General was given 
around of loud applause by the Western 
press two years ago for his candor when 
he admitted that the United Nations 
was powerless to (leal with many issues 
of war and peace. Unfortunately, as is of- 
ten the case with the press, the reasons 
he gave for the deficiency were not as 
widely reported. 

Javier Perez de Cuellar pointed out 
that if member-states, particularly the 
bigpowers, preferred to take direct 
action outside the UN framework and 
settle their disputes by recourse to force, 
it was no wonder that the United Na- 
tions was perceived as poworlesn. This 
was in reference to what Britain had 
Jons over the FalklandB issue, with the 
United States playing its diplomatic 
games behind the scenes, and what the 


United States had done repeatedly in the 
Middle East and in Indochina. 

The United Nations has no authority 
whatever, except what is given to it by its 
members. Lord Caradon, former British 
ambassador to the United Nations, put it 
succinctly when he told the House of 
Lords: "There is nothing wrong with the 
United Nations except its members." 

On the matter of inefficiency and cost, 
the governing bodies of the United Na- 
tions are very concerned. They have, 
with one voice, imposed "zero net 
growth" hiring policies on the secretari- 
ats, and some heads of agencies have 
adopted tough retrenching and stream- 
lining management methods for cost ef- 
ficiency and cost effectiveness. Of course, 
there is a great deal more to be done— a 
lot of deadwood to be chopped off and 
much bureaucratic paper-pushing that 
impedes development to be eliminated. 

It would be foolish to expect bureau- 
crats to reform themselves. Two spot- 
lights need to be focused on them 
constantly to observe and measure per- 
formance relative to cost: political vigi- 
lance by the governing bodies and 
journalistic vigilance, which, sadly, has 
been generally superficial, uninformed 
or malicious— and, often, all three. 

But why is the United Nations being 
seen as the light that failed, as a temple 
of clay gods, as a betrayal of its founders’ 
ideals? To answer, it is illuminating to go 
back and look at who those idealists 
were, what motivated them and what 
their political values were when they 
fashioned the UN Charter and set the 
course of world management for the fu- 
ture: Churchill and Roosevelt were al- 
ready referring in their correspondence 
to "The United Nations" as early as 
1943, at the height of the war when vic- 
tory was not yet on the horizon. What 
they meant by the United Nations were 
the five Allied nationa-Britain, China, 
France, the United States and the Soviet 


Union— that were united against the 
fascist forces of Germany, Italy and Ja* 
pan. 1 i 

Whep the war ended, they established 

the United Nations Organization on 
that same basis— five Allies on the win- 
ning side seating themselves up as the 
board of managers of an international 
peacekeeping authority that assumed 
the duty of preventing the resurgence of 
fascism. That is why the Security Coun- 
cil is the heart of the United Nations and 
that is why only those five founding na- 
tions hold the right of veto, and why only 
they can rewrite the Charter they made. 

But the world they were setting out to 



What's wrong with this picture? 
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protect and manage was not the world of 
today. The Charter was already set in ce- 
ment before two epoch-making events 
took place. One, India became free, all 
the colonial dominoes came tumbling 
down, and the world map that was seen 
by the authors of the Charter as a mosaic 
of vast and various pieces of empire, was 
torn up into a congeries of national con- 
fetti. Two, the atom bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima. 

The world of its founders, and with it 
the value-lenses through which they saw 
it when they wrote the score for the sym- 
phony of nations acting in concert, 
changed within 30 months of the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations. There 
were only 51 independent nations at that 
time— and the independence of most of 
them was highly debatable. Today, there 
are 159— superpowers, greater powers 
and lesser powers, but all independent 
national powers intensely jealous of 
their sovereignty. 

Is there any wonder that the United 
Nations did not live up to its founders' 
hopes? How could it when those hopes 
were founded on a perception of the 
world and human relationships that was 
untenable even at that time, as events 
proved? 

The 40th anniversary of the United 
Nations is an opportunity for the nations 
of the world to study its report card, reor- 
der its finances to prevent rich and pow- 
erful "patrons" from dictating what 
tunes its pipers will play, reconsider its 
role and methods of work in a world 
transformed by exploding communica- 
tion technologies, threatened with anni- 
hilation by deadly confrontational 
postures, and impoverished by bad man- 
m agement of resources, 
g The only question worth asking is: 
g Will we human beings have to confess 
z when we reach the end of this mi lie n- 
§ nium that we failed twice in one century 
I to devise a means of managing our 
“j planet rationally and humanely? 

| Thrzie Vittachi, former newspaper editor 
£ in Sri Lanka, is a WorldPaper associate 
editor at large 


WorldDiary/By Cracker Snow, Jr. 


Are image problem of its own 
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International Escorts 
USA 

Head Office 


Private membership available. - developing worm uuj 
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Escort Service by US A IntemaW^* 
. news media Including radio and 
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Recognizing the dilemma that governments in the de- 
veloped world exercise little or no control over their pri- 
vate-enterprise arms merchants, while those in the 

developing worldbuy arms not only for security but also 
“ ° _ . . l i__ Li-C.. miih mihfamr 
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"It is, however, not in the real interests of the develop- 
ing countries— where the inflow of increasingly sophis- 
ticated arms reduces security and increases 
dependence-or of the developed countries which have a 
major stake in stability, economic progress, trade and 
investment throughout the world." 

Schmidt, Obasanjo and the others who once com- 
manded national armies and apportioned national 
budgets have little more than their names, reputations 
and position papers to parlay now. The Council’s mini- 
mal annual budget of US$1.6 million is provided pri- 
marily by the governments of Japan, Saudi Arabia, 
Sweden, Norway and Colombia. Its plenary sessions, in 
Paris this year and Tokyo next, are timed to immedi- 
ately precede the spring Economic Summit meeting of 
Western nations so that Council members can best but- 
tonhole their political successors about the things that 
matter. 

The absence of superpower representation on the 
Council was originally one of accident. It is becoming 
one of design. There are, of course, no living former 
heads of the USSR. And though former US president 
Gerald Ford was invited to join the Council more than a 
year ago, there has been no fresh approach since. 

"It would be hard to have one superpower person 
present, and not another," says one insider. "It’s almost 
impossible for a US president to ever escape that bur- 
den, and that image.” 

The Council has an image problem of its own. This re- 
volves around the question of whether it will prove to be 
an organization of well-meaning washouts or of worthy 
wise men. 

"It’s the big question," admitted one when asked if 
the Council statements have had any measurable im- 
pact on international affairs. "We’ve had three years to 
prepare the meat. Now we have to show that we have 
the chefs to cook it." 
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US seeks to get 
GATT moving 
on trade talks 

{N GENEVA, the United. 
States asked the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Tr- 
ack (GATT) to hold a session 
of contracting parties (GATT 
member countries) to set in 
motion the first steps toward 
a new round of multilateral tr- 
ade negotiations. 

Ambassador Peter O. Mur- 
phy, US Trade Representative 
in Geneva, told cor respon- 
dents 1 9 July, that he had , 
called for the session because 
of the GATT Council's inabil- 
ity to reach a consensus on a 
i meeting of senior officials 9 
September to discuss a new 
round or trade talks. 

Murphy said that the 
“stalemate” reached at the 
GATT Council meeting couid 
further erode US confidence 
in the GATT. 

The GATT Council met in 
Geneva 17-19 July to get 
countries to agree on a senior 
officials' meeting. This meet- ■ 
ing would have been the first 
GATT meeting devoted en- 
tirely to the subject of a new 
trade round. 

Murphy said a ‘ ' substantial 
majority, at least in terms of 
international trade,” of 
GATT countries supported a 
Swedish compromise proposal 
to convene a senior officials' 
meeting on 9 September. But, 
a “handful of countries, led 
by Brazil.” opposed the pro- 
posal, which would have all- 
owd (he senior officials' 
meeting to occur “without a 
prejudice to anyone's pos- 
ition," he added. 

The main port of the Swe- 
dish proposal was “to con- 
vene a senior officials' meet- 
ing to be held in the frame- 
work or GATT in the month 
of September 1985 to under- 
take discussions on the sub- 
ject matter and the modalities 
of a new round of multilateral 
Iradc negotiations.” 


Dollar up, 
gold down 


London (Agencies)) — The dollar was again slightly ea- 
sier across the board as trading got underway on the' 
European markets. But dealers said market sentiment 
for the US currency remained unfavourable. Gold bull- ' 
Ion prices fell. 

In the first hours of trading In Europe, the dollar was 
quoted higher against other major currencies, but It 
slipped from levels reached Id New York late Tuesday. 

Dealers Interviewed In Frankfurt, West Germany, 
said that while there was no clear (rend apparent, most 
market participants remained bearish on the dollar. 

But a Frankfurt dealer said a major dollar- selling or- 
der pushed the currency lower at the start of European 
opening Wednesday. 

Other mld-morjnJng dollar prices against major curren- 
cies: 

— 2.8680 West German inarks, up from 2.8420 

— 2.35925 Swiss Francs, up from 2.3430 

— 8.7245 French Francs, up from 8.6700 

— 3.2260 Dutch Guilders, up from 3.2070 

— 1,918.00 Italian Lire, up from 1,910.00 

— 1.35075 Canadian Dollars, up from 1.3480 

The British pound fell to $1.4048 from $1.4135. 
Unlike other foreign currencies, the value of the pound 
Is quoted in dollars. 

The dollar closed In Tokyo 238.65 Yen, up from. 
238.10 Yea. Later in London, the US currency was 
quoted 238.90 Yen. 

Gold bullion fell In Hong Kong, andl at the start of 
trading In Europe, hut remained steady in later deal- 
ings. 

London's five biggest bullion houses fixed a recom- 
mended gold price of $318.50 a troy ounce at mid- 
morning, down from $321.25 late Tuesday. 

In Zurich, the precious metal was bid at $3(8.60 
down from $321.75. 

Earlier in Hong Kong, gold lost $3.63 to close at a 
bid of $317.62. 

Silver was quoted in London at a bid of $6. 1 1 an 
ounce, down from $6,185. 


Foreign Currency 


Days 

Currency 

Wed 

Thurs 

Frl 

Mon 

Tues 

DM 

2.8540 

2.8720 

2.8805 

2.8965 

2.8420 

FF 

8.7345 

8.6750 

8.7450 

8.6975 

8.7350 

Yen 

237.63 

236. 70 

238.40 

238.10 

238.850 


8.67 

239.00 

238.50 

238.00 

237.50 

237.00 

236.50 



DM against $ 


FF against $ 



Yen against $ 



Wed Thurs Fri Mon Tues 


Id in 

Jordan 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday, 24 July, 1985 
were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3. 1 00 per gramme 
ct.. JD3. 5 50 per gramme 
24 ct. JD4. 250 per gramme 
kilogramme (9999) JD 

4 . 100.000 

JD 132.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD 29.500 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadi Pound. ... JD 26. 000 
l Seven grammes) 

te, e: Youslf Al >u Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 



LONDON (AP) — Late gold 
prices (In US dollars per troy 
ounce) on Wednesday, 24 

jBly ’ l985: London 318.10 bid 

Paris 318.48 flked 

Frankfurt 318.78 fixed 

Zurich 318.00 bid 

Hong Kong 319.35 bid 


Days 

Markets 

London 
Zurich 
Hong Kong 


Friday Monday Wednesday 

318.90 317.00 322.50 

319.00 . 316.90 322.50 

319.50 318.00 322.98 


Loudon 


Zurich 


Hong Kong 



Exchange rates in Dinar 


buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.388 

.389 

. Sterling pound 

.540 

.550 

German mark 

.135 

.136 

French franc 

.044 

.045 

Swiss franc 

.163 

.165 

Dutch guilder 

.118 

.120 

Italian lire ( 1 000) 

.200 

.205 

Swedish kroner 

.044 

.045 

■ Saudi riyal / 

.106 

. 108 

, Kuwaiti dinar 

1.288 

1.295 

;UAE dirham 

.105 

.106 

Egyptian pound 

.260 

.265 

. Syrian lira 

.035 

.035 

Iraqi dinar 1 2 3 4 5 

.365 

Exchange Com 

.375 


Currencies 

Period 

1 M 

2 M. 

3 M 
6 M 

9 M . 

12 M 

2 Years ■ 

3 Years - ; 

4 Years 

5 Yeaj-s 


as on Tuesday, 23 July, 1985 


8 1/16 
.8 1/8 
8 1/8 
8 5/16 

8 7/16 
8 11/16 

9 1/2 

10 

10 1/4 
■ 10 : 1/2 


DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

• Yen 

5 

10 - 

5 1/16 

6 3/8 

6 1/8 

5 

10 

5 3/16 

fi 1/4 

6 9/16 

5 1/16 

10 

5 3/16 

6 1/4 

6 11/16 

5 1/8 

10 

5 1/4 

6 3/16 

6 3/16 

5 3/16 

10 1/4 

5 3/16 

6 1/4 

6 3/16 

5 1/4 

10 3/4 

5 3/16 

6 1/4 

6 7/16 

5 3/4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 


(Source: Finance and Credit Cor Dorati on) 


Sterling Pound 

12 3/8 
12 3/16 
12 

11 15/16 
II 5/8 
II 1/2 
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• TENDER ISO. 10/85. Supply of wooden furniture for the 
maintenance and workshop centre at frbld. Cost or lender do- 
cuments JD 10. 

• TENDER NO. 11/85. Supply of telephone system for the 
above-mentioned centre. Price of tender document: JD 10. 

• TKNDER NO. 12/85. Furnishing the hall of the Centre. 
Price of the lender document : JD 10. 

Tender documents arc available at the building of the Tele- 
communication Corporation, l*rl nee Mohammad Street. Clos- 
ing date fur all the lenders: 8 August 1985. 

• TKNDER FOR changing the centra] heating system In the 
opthalmlc section of EL Bashir hospital. Tender documents are 
available fur JD 15 at the Tender Documents Department. 
Closing date: 29 July 1985. 


Despite a crippled economy, 
Rabin looks for more weapons 


THE BOOKSHOP IN AMMAN 

8 ^1 INTERBOOK 

ENGLISH & GERMAN BOOKS 

Amman , off f he 2nd Circle 
In the ‘Hamburger Street' 

Open: IO.OO-2. 30 - 4. 00-7.30 

Tel. : 657840 % 
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THERE ARE great difficulties 
about writing on the Israeli 
Defence budget. Lhere are huge 
figures which the mind cannot 
absorb. The discussion revolves 
around tens of billions. A greater 
difficulty arises when discussion 
concerns every Israeli citizen as 
there is no family in Israel 
which has not a member recruit- 
ed in (he army or in the reserve. 
The soldier who sees in his own 
eyes the excess bread here and 
there in the dining rooms will 
not be convinced that the Israeli 
army seriously lucks funds. Yitz- 
hak Rabin early this month had 
nothing to speak about the ba- 
lance of payments and the fore- 
ign exchange reserves, but he 
was vociferous about aircrafts 
and ammunition. Rabin who was 
the former Chief of Staff of the 
Israeli army knows well the mo- 
rule of Lhc soldiers. 

This nation is on the verge of 
collapse by virtue of (he shat- 
tered economic problem and 
hence no lanks or aircrafts or 
warships, artillery etc will be 
able to resuscitate the country's 
economy. There is reason to be- 
lieve the allegation that the army 
and (he military industries are 


well as other projects which will 
cost billions of dollars. In a 
striking contrast to this they 
want to terminate thousands bf 
workers and employees and to 
raise the price of bread by 7 5 per 
cent. They are further talking 
about developing Mirkava lank, 
building nuclear warships at the 
expense of over a million living 
under the poverty line. The Is- 
raeli army which was small but 
effective has become now big but 
flabby absorbing huge expenses. 
It is an army with such huge ex- 
penses disproportionate to the 
requirement of the state and un- 
til it is cut to size it will not be 
possible to end the economic cri- 
sis which threatens Israel. 

The army's budget has reached 
in the midst of the sixties ten per 
cent of the gross national pro- 
duction and was able to defeat 
three Arab nrmies. Following 
this victory lhc generals secured 
the right to increase the army's 
share to about 1 8 per cent of the 
national budget and they alleged 
at that time that the army's vic- 
tory and doubling of Israel's long 
boundaries justify the increase 
in the army's budget in order to 


too big for the state and only eco- P rotect * ls frontiers. 



mm ruxmm 


Bayndcr Wadi Essair, Opposite 
ofATAALI Phono. 810430 


nomy and education are para- 
mount necessities which can en- 
sure (he state's security. It is 
ridiculous that Israel has unilat- 
erally decided to participate in 
the "Star Wars" research pro- 
gramme. while it wants to raise 
the tuition fees of students in the 
universities, and to abolish con- 
struction and industrial projects. 
They are talking about building 
submarines, nuclear reactors 
manufacture of Lavi aircrafts as 


The army’s budget continued 
to increase in the seventies but 
despite all this neither aircrafts 
nor the sophisticated tanks were 
able to avert the 1973 October 
war. After Israel had incurred 
substantial losses, it became 
clear (hat (he army's budget 
should be increased and thus 
amounted to more than JO per 
cent in the years 197.1-1975. 

The 1977 Camp David Accords 
and the Iran-Iraq war reduced 


WATER AUTHORITY OF JORDAN 
INVITATION FOR PREQUALIFICATION 
ZARKA- RUSSEIFA WATER AND WASTEWATER 
CONTRACT No. (5) Tender No. 120/85 

The Water Authority, is requesting preqimliricalion data from US, Jordan and USAID Geographic Code 
(941) firms, and joint ventures of such firms who can qualify. 

The work consists of installing 30 Kms of Water Lines ranging in diameter from 1 2.5 mm upto 300 mm, 
and of supplying and installing approximately 22.5 kms of sanitary collection sewers (mostly 200 mm dia- 
meter). 

The site of all work is located In the city of Zarqa. 

Construction is scheduled to begin during December 1985 with an estimated completion time of 275 days. 
If a joint venture seeks prequalification, prequalification information must be supplied for all firms in the 
joint venture. Prequalification for this contract was previously solicited on October 14, 1982. Because of 
the substantial delay incurred to dale, this data is no longer valid. Therefore, all firms need to complete the 
prequalification questionnaire in order to be considered. Payment for the above described contract, will be 
ma.de In US dollars and Jordanian Dinars, financed in part under USAID project No. 278-0234. Combina- 
tiqn unit price and lump sum contracts are anticipated. Completed prequalification questionnaire should be 
received by the Water Authority, Amman, Jordan before 1 2:00 noon on August 24, 1985. Bids will be due 
30 days after firms have been notified that they are prequalified to bid. 

The notification of prequalification will also contain the exact date and place of bid opening and the date of 
the prebid conference. Interested firms may obtain a copy of the prequalification questionnaire from: - 


President, Water Authority 
Nablus St. ■ Jabol Al- Hussein 
P*Q. Box (24 J 2) 

.Amman, Jordan 
Tel; (666 1 LI) 

Tlx* (22439) WAJ JO 


Malcolm Pintle, Inc. /Jouzy and Partners 
100 Elsenhower Drive, P.O. Box (36) 
ParamuS' New Jersey, 07652, USA 
Tel. (201) 845-0400 


1 invTinMnn f^ Kw? J , , Tl*. No. 137364 Malplrncng UD 

• m i!! ? fo b , ids c * l i be Purchased at a cost of US Dollars 250 or 
ju 100 for each set of contract documents from the above address. 


„ President 
Eng. M.S. Kllanf 


SOME BANKS MANAQE FUNDS BETTER THAN OTHERS! WWV9 

YOU CAN FIND OUT THE HARD WAY - OR YOU CAN ASK US 

WE CAN TELL YOU: WE MONITOR OVER 250 BANKS AND FINAMPiai : imct.t, .v 

, : IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRlSi 1 ,N5T)TUT,ON S 

WRITE OR TELEX TO: CAPITAL INTERNATIONAL 

V P.O.ieOX 394 \ . ' ' 

■ ; •!■'. 1 •; ; LIMASSOL-^GYPRUS TELEX337B' nv 


the risk of a war with Israel. 
Also the fall in oil prices aod 
production and the internecine 
fighting within the Arab world 
also reduced the tension in Ihe 
region. All these strategic chan- 
ges and evolution did not im- 
press the Minister of Defence 
who was emphasising two weeks 
ago on the existence of old and 
new dangers. 

Rabin abstained from voting 
when the Knesset voted for the 
emergency economic measures 
proposed by the Prime Minister 
Peres and the finance minister. 
This shows that Rabin does not 
agree with Shimon Peres. The 
truth is that if Rabin agrees to 
Ihe reduction of the overall gov- 
ernment budget it means that he 
should agree to a major cut in 
the defence ministry's budget. If 
we take out from the government 
budget of $10 billion the 
amounts necessary to pay inter- 
nal and external loans (hen there 
will only remain for the govern- 
ment to pay for administrative, 
economic and security services. 
The defence budget will reach 40 
per cent of that $10 billion, S4 
billion. But this is not the whole 
amount because the United 
States has committed itself to in- 
crease its contributions to Israel 
from $1.4 billion us grants to 
$1.8 billion and therefore the 
defence budget will be increased 
by $400 million next October. 
We must add to that the loss of 
production and services as a re- 
sult of induction of munpower in 
the army. According to Ameri- 
can inililury reports the strength 
of Israelis armed forces reached 
180,000 soldiers. Add to that 
the reserves are about 10 

million men. These two fac- 
tors increase Ihe defence ex- 
penditure to $3.5 billion. 

By way of comparison we 
should point out that the defence 
budget of the US amounted to 7 
per cent of the gross national 
product The NATO member 
stales allocate only 4 per cent of 
their GNl* for security purposes 
while Japan earmarks only I per 
cent. A study carried out by the 
Bank of Israel warned (hat it wbs 
difficult to solve the inflation 
problem and to clear the balance 
or payments without a tangible 
reduction of the defence budget 

All security and economic ex- 
perts oulside the ministry of 
defence are unanimous on the 
necessity Of reducing the 
defence budget and other experts 
say tbat we should go ahead with 
the manufacture of Lavi aircraft 
and building of modern sophis- 
ticated submarines and big ships 
to carry missiles. While many 
experts also stress that it is 
necessary to disband six thou- 
sand soldiers from the regular 
army. In any case, the Israel 
•economy cannot bear the bur- 
dens of huge defence budget. 

Meanwhile a report In the Jer- 
usalem Post said that the budget 
cuts have forced the air force to 
fly less and even to ground some 
of its aircraft and pilots. 

Etan Haber and Nihmla 
. In Israeli newspapers. 
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Vengeance in the feast of Purim 


analysis 


AlUED AND SOVIET judges sal in the 
irihnnal at Nuremberg and pronounced 
heir verdicts. Hut it was Jehovah, who 
rciillv prosecuted and judged. In the conn 
Ladings — excepting the judges and the 
accused - there were hardly any other 
Sole but Jews: 2.400 out of 3.000 em- 
ployed on the staff or the court. 

Thus we find behind General 'laylor, 
the Chief Public Prosecutor ami "Jewish 
front" the American Jew Robert Kentp- 
Dcr the Public Prosecutor, who was ass- 
isted by another Jew, Mori is Ainchiin. 
flic camps and prisons of the “War Cri- 
minals" were almost exclusively staffed 
by Jews, who were always wearing United 
Slates army uniforms. The majority of 
witnesses, produced by the prosecution 
were Jews whose only concern was not lo 
show their hatred loo openly. 

Though the nuinher of witnesses was 
240 only. 300.000 written affidavits 
were accepted as supporting the charges 
bul without hearing them under oath. Rel- 
evant to this point is the state- 
ment of the American judge — Justice 
Wcnerstiirni — which appeared in the 
Chieagi* Tribune, exposing the real back- 
ground of the Nuremberg revenge cam- 
paign. 

Justice Welle i Slut in -- president <» r ”iie 
of ihe inilitsn * tribunals that iried the 
cases of certain Liei man genet alx charged 
with war crimes — gave up lus appoint- 
ment and returned to America. The foll- 
owing pertinent points were contained in 
the statement he issued: 

I- The high ideals prescribed for the 
Military Court of Nuremburg, never mat- 
erialized in practice. 
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Cardinal JVIlndsxenty during his 1949 trial for treason In Budapest 


Nicola Kattan p art 2 

2- True justice was not promoted by the 
Tact that the victors alone wero trying the 
losers. 

3- The department or the Public Prose- 
cutor — moved only by personal ambition 
and rovenge — - prevented the defence 
from preparing its case lo furnish evid- 
ence as it did prevent carrying out the un- 
animous decision of the Military Court lo 
ask Washington lo furnish and make 
available to the court further documentary 
evidence in the possession of the Ameri- 
can Government. 

4- Ninety per cent of the Nuremberg 
Court officials wero biased persons who, 
either on political or racial grounds, fur- 
thered the prosecution case. 

5- The prosecution filled all the admi- 
nistrative posts of the Military Court with 
" Americans" whose naturalization certi- 
ficates were very new indeed, and who 
created an atmosphere hostile to the ac- 
cused persons. 

6- The real aim of the Nuremberg trials 
was lo show the Germans the crimes of 
HtUer and this aim was at the same lime 
the pretext on which the trials were or- 
dered. Bul the only Tacts the Germans 
were shown was that they had fallen into 
the hands of rather brutal and hardened 
conquerors. "Had I", concluded Justice 
Wenersfurm, “known seven months ear- 
lier what was happening al Nuremberg, I 
would never have gone there".. 

The statement of Justice Wenersturm 
speaks for itself and requires no further 
comments except that the Allies made 
through the Judges, the prosecutor and 
the court! 

The climax — the shameful climax — of 
[he Inals was reached at midnight on 16 
« when eleven "war crimi- 

nals were executed. It was perhaps a 
symbolic fact that even the military exe- 
cutioner,. John C. Woods Short, was a 
Jew. One wonders whether this was a 
cnance or a premeditated decision. 

According to page 172 of Douglas 
ia^o * * From Smoke to Smother* , 

‘“4°, the dates of sentence and execu- 
Vpn were Jewish festivals. Rosh ha- 
®hana, the Jewish New Year and day of 
fepentante f 4 i| on 26 September, 1946; 
rom Kippur, the Day or Atonement, on 5 
' Hos hanah Rabba ( when the Je- 
r** UcxL after an interval during which 
h«J? 0ll8 J a ? rs hi* verdict on every single 
Jiy “being, and may stil| pardon sin- 
erc, delivers -his final judgment) Tell on 

JULY ;i96a ' 
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16 Oclobui. Judgment at Nuremberg was 
pronounced on 30 September and I Oc- 
tober (between the Jewish New Year and 
Day of Atonement). The executions were 
carried out just after midnight in the 
morning of 16 October. Hoshanah Rabbn. 
For Jewry everywhere there was an un- 
mistakable significance in these dales. To 
the naive Christians everywhere they 
meant no more than any others. 

One cannot pass over these executions 
without recording the last sentence ut- 
tered by Julius Strcicher who, with admir- 
able succinctness announced the whole 
nbominablo trulh about the Nuremberg 
trials. Standing erect and regarding the 
spectators with contempt he sarcastically 
said: "It is the feast of Purim of 1946. 
Remember your turn will come next. You 
will be hanged by the Bolsheviks". 

The celebrations of Purim was not li- 
mited lo Germany. U was observed also in 
France, Norway, Hungary, Slovakia, Yu- 
goslavia, Belgium, Holland, Italy, Ruma- 
nia and Bulgaria. In France the old 
grey- haired General Petain, already on 
the edge of the graves, was sentenced to a 
life imprisonment in a fort, out of grati- 
tude for defending another fortress, Ver- 
dun, against the Germans. Then Pierre 
Laval, the staunch anti-communist was 
sentenced to death. He refused to be exe- 
cuted sluing in a chair saying that a 

French Premiere dies erect ! A coward or 
a traitor could not utter such words when 
his doom was sealed. In Norway, Prime 
Minister Quisling was executed in the 
prison yard, and the members of the fir- 
jno platoon were deeply impressed by the 
courageous and dignified manner with 
which one of the oldest enemies of Bol- 
shevism faced the guns. 

In Hungary Ferenc Szalasi was executed 
together with all his ministers, and four 
ex- prime ministers of H u itgary_ ln Ruma- 
nia. Marshal Antonescu, one of the great- 
est Rumanian heroes was executed, and 
in Yugoslavia the Nationalist Drazsa M - 
hailovitch was handed over to the but- 

himself could not rescue Christ s priest 
from the hands of Jehovah. 

In this respect, Cardinal Mindszenty’s 
story is illuminating and relevant. When 
he was only a bishop during the war he 
opposed very strongly the Hungarian Nazi 
government and rescued so many Jews by 
giving them Papal safe conduct passes, 
until he was finally interned by the gov- 
ernment as an enemy of the Germans and 
the greatest protector of Jewry. 

Subsequent to Hungary's occupation^ 
the Russian armies, he was released and 
i ip his capacity as Archbishop of Hungary. 


he became one of the leading people in the 
country. When however, he later d e . 
manded amnesty for the so called "War 
Criminals" and protested against the j e _ 
wish persecution of the Hungarians — ex _ 
actly as he protested against the Nazi per- 
secution of the Jews — he was imme- 
diately libelled as an "anti-Semite’ ' and 
became the arch enemy oT Jewry. Murder- 
ous accusations were hurled at him from 
all Zionist quarters, simply because h e 
raised his voice against the persecution of 
his own people by Organized Jewry. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Minds- 
zenty has become by now a cardinal, he 
was brought lo trial by the Hungarian J e . 
wish Communist Government, which was 
made up, at that time, of five Jews and 
one Gentile by the name of Laszlo Rajk 
The campaign against him was led by 
Hungary's dictator Matyas Rakosi-R ot h 
and by the Minister of Education, Joz Se f 
Rcvai, alias Moses KahRna. The first to 
betray him among his priests was Istvan 
Baloch. a converted Jew by the name of 
IzraeJ Bloch. Those who produced the 
faked evidence were: Ivan Boldizsar alias 
Beltleheim the press chief; Reissniann 
chief of the publicity department; Cera 
alias Grunsweig, deputy propaganda 
chief; and Hanna and Laszlo SuJner who 
prepared the forged manuscripts. 

Colonel Kraftanov, the Jew and Soviet 
hangman, was brought specially from Mo- 
scow for the occasion. Benjamin Peter 
Auspitz, the chief interrogator, put him 
through the third degree torture; the J ew 
Karpati Krausz, a wrestling champion 
was his torturer; Imre Zlpszer, the Jewish 
prison governor sat next to him all the 
time, even during the court hearings; and 
Balassa Blaustein and Etnil Weil adminis- 
tered stupefaclive drugs to him. So a 
prince of the Church was tortured, drug, 
ged and sentenced lo life imprisonment 
simply because he stove lo protect his 
people from Ihe vengeance of Organized 
Jewry! 

When the Hungarian revolution occur- 
red in 1956, cardinal was immediately 
released but soon had lo flee to the Am- 
erican Legation when the Soviet army oc- 
cupied the country. In 1971, after nego- 
tiations between the Hungarian govern- 
ment and (he Vatican, the cardinal was 
permitted to leave the country for Rome. 

Thus under the cloak and cover of 
"Nazi Collaborators" and "War Crimi- 
nals”, Organized Jewry partially satiated 
its spirit of revenge and in the process 
"legally” massacred at least two million 
persons and liquidated the leaders of the 
Christian nations who realized (he Jewish 
peril and its Imminent threat to Christen- 
dom. Islam and Western civilization. 


Continued on page 8 


Till. I Slv A 1 1 1 1 auihoriliL's devilled to gu 
ahead wuh lhc cIumuc "I 1 Ik llnspu’c 
Hospital in .\i';ih Jt - 1 us ;ik- in despite 
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carrier. jUiivl- cn nstvi 1 a- in. ■.-• loi 1 1 n- 
-\inli people in llu- \S esl U.ml. 1 n yen 
vial, and Aral* Iciusak-m in pi' iiv.u]:u 
since il is milv .Malvmii hospital in the 
city. The contimiiMis process "I /.ioni- 
/.mi on of all services and instiiuiions 
in the Occupied Term ones; serins in he 
picking up speed and Ihrcnlejuiig not 
only (he proper ly and lives of the Arab 
people under occiqiatiun, but it looks 
as if the Arab identity of ihe land and 
Ihe people itself is at stake 

The I-lospice is also the only hospital 
in the occupied territories (hat caters 
for Arab patients with the minimum 
cost, which made it possible for many 
low- income Arab people to seek medi- 
cal attention in that hospital without 
straining their already- depressed fin- 
ancial situation. Bul now with the clo- 
sure of the Hospice, many Arab pa- 
tients will not simply be able to use the 
services available in Israeli hospitals 
because they cannot afford to do that, 
and bccnusc Israeli hospitals often de- 
mand an advance payment that is 
highly exaggerated, a prnctise which 
only serves as a filtering system that 
allows only the affluent lo even dare 
come close lo these- hospitals. 

Another important aim bchjnd the 
closure of lhc Hospice Hospital In Arab 
Jerusalem is lo boost the staggering 
Israeli economy by forcing the few 
Arabs who can afford lo go lo Israeli 
hospitals to do so, and thus help brea- 
the some life in the near bankrupt Is- 
raeli economy. This act of playing po- 
litics with people's lives is consistent 
with previous Israeli actions which of- 
ten results in endangering the lives of 
innocent people in order to reach cer- 
tain political goals. 

We remember in this context the in- 1 
fertility nightmare which hung over 
the occupied territories as a result of 
some vicious Zionist measure a couple 
of years ago. Scores of young Arab 
girls fell victim to some sort of 
inferll lily- causing agent which some 
Zionist bigots placed in a number of 
Arab schools for girls. The mysterious 
agent has not yet been accounted for, 
and the consequences of this racist 
Zionist step are not fully known until 
now. 

This latest Israeli step of closing 
down the Arab hospital is iti violation 
of international law that bars the occu- 
pying force from altering the basic hu- 
man services which are offered to the 
people under occupation. The closure 
of the Hospice also violates the fourth 
Geneva Convention of 1946 which 
makes it the responsibility of the occu- 
pying force to protect the livelihood or 
the civil population under its adminis- 
tration. 

The World Health Organization 
(WHO) goal of (health for all by the 
year 2000) becomes both painful and 
ironic as far as the Arab people under 
Israeli occupation are concerned, for 
the health situation in the West Bank 
and Gaza is going to deteriorate as a 
result of the latest Israeli measure. 
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The Soviet- 
Israeli 

rapprochement 


By Sa]tm 


THE NATURE of the discussion al the 
clandestine meeting between the Soviet 
and Israeli ambassadors in Paris will 
probably remain n secret until the So- 
viet Union and Israel lake practical 
steps which could clarify the situation. 
The meeting itself was to be kept se- 
cret if it were not for the Israeli radio 
which reported il and gave the Israeli 
version of what happened. On their 
part, the Soviets were quick to deny 
the Israeli version hut revealed nothing 
-about the discussion and declined to 
say upon whose request the meeting 
was held. 

The Soviets were apparently angered 
by the Israeli report tollhc extent that 
they look pain to deny the Israeli ver- 
sion Lhree times in tones reflecting 
deep resentment. What is reassuring, 
however, that in their first reply to ihe 
Israeli allegations, (he Soviets main- 
tained that their future policy towards 
Israel depends on the latter's altitude 
towards neighbouring countries; mean- 
ing that they link any shift in policy to 

S regress towards Middle East peace. 

>n the other hand, there is no reason 
to prompt one to believe the Israeli 
version of the Paris meeting. 

According to the Israeli radio story, 
the Soviet Union suggested that re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations and 
concessions on Jewish emigration 
could be facilitated if Israel returns 
part ortheGoIan Heights to Syria. In 
other words, the Soviet Union has be- 
come incredibly prepared for a major 
and even a total shift In Us Middle East 
policy. For, by agreeing on return of 
part of an occupied Arab territory, it 
more or less has endorsed the acquisi- 
tion of foreign land by force in viola- 
tion of United Nations resolutions. It 
r also suggests that Moscow has aban- 
doned the search for a comprehensive 
Middle East settlement and restricted 
its approach to cover only a partial so- 
lution which does not even satisfy the 
demands of its main ally in the region. 

’T 

Judging from Moscow’s quick reac- 
tion tchhe Israeli radio report and its 
formerly declared position, one may 
conclude that the Israeli story is a dis- 
torted account' of the Paris meeting. At 
the same timo, the fact that a meeting 
was held between the ambassadors of 
two countries who have no diplomatic 
relations suggests they mutually seek 
rapprochement. . 

Israel has partly based its opposition 
to an international peace conference 
on the Middle Easl, a proposal which 
was initially made by the Soviet Union, 
on the argue men l that Moscow cannot 
be a parly to a peace settlement when it 
maintains no relations with Israel. The 
Kremlin might have deemed il appro- 
priate to approach Israel on the re- 
sumption of lies In return Tor its accep- 
tance of the conference's proposal, 

.There Is also the fact thnl Syria, the 
/Soviet Union's majpr ally in the area, 
has recently. sought ;tu\d achieved a no-' 
ticeable improvement in its relations: 
with tho United States; prompting. th$ 
Soviot Union 16 reply to the move by. 
taking a step in the opposite direction. 

It is still perhaps too early to specu- . 
la(e on the nalurt’ and possible, out- 
comb of the Soyiet- Israeli contacts and 
■say exactly what each' aide wants from 
tho othpr>. But the contacts could better . 
.be understood when perceive^ as part, 
of a wider movement towards a Series 
of major political changes involving 
the whole Middle East scene. - 


16 THE JERUSALEM STAR 


THE PROPOSED dialogue between 
American officials and u joint Jordan- 
PLO team, the prospect of resuming 
Soviet -Israeli diplomatic relations 
anti Gulf security arc major topics in 
this week's press. 

Al-Ahram newspaper of Egypt urges the 
United States to end its objection to the 
way (he Palestinian representatives in the 
joint team arc chosen because such objec- 
tion will further complicate the situation. 
Il also calls on Israel to show seriousness 
in negotiating a just peace settlement and 
give up its attempts to impose a status quo 
through colonization and expansion. 

"Negotiations over Ihe Palestinian 
question, the crux of the problem in the 
Middle East, means a factual start to- 
wards the establishment of true peace in 
the region," Al-Ahram asserts. 

It concludes by asserting that the pro- 
posed dialogue will not be easy but thorny 
und difficult because of so many years of 
enemily, bloodshed and bitterness. 

The Qatari English-language new- 
spaper, the Gulf Times, calls on (he US 
administration to adopt an independent 
stand, disregards Israeli objections and 
conduct a dialogue with a Joint Jordanian- 
Palcsti nlan delegation. It says that il is 
customary in international negotiations 
that ouch party shows respect towards the 
other parly's sovereignty, adding that 
Washington's opposition to the participa- 
tion of Palestinians from the PLO in the 
projected talks contravenes its past decla- 
ration that it intends to do something con- 
structive to tho Palestinian people. 

Al-Anba'a, a Kuwaiti newspaper, notes 
that it is the right of the PLO to choose 
the way it wants to restore the legitimate 
rights of the Palestinian people, but il 
adds that Arabs and Palestinians have the 
right to ask the PLO for an explanation 
and a clarity of vision. It asks PLO leaders 
to disclose the whole truth, regardless of 
how bitter it might be. 




Middle tasi rr 



Al-Ra’l daily expresses satisfaction at 
the Soviet Union's denial of reports about 
the alleged deal involving Jewish emigra- 
tion and the resumption of relations be- 
tween Moscow and Tel Aviv. 

The paper notes that the Kremlin was 
quick to deny the Israeli allegations, say- 
ing that any resumption of relations 
depends on Israel's policies towards 
neighbouring states. This Soviet stand, 
Al-Ra’I adds, increases the belief that 
Moscow is first concerned to see a just 
and durable solution to the Middle East 
question. 



Some newspapers continue lo stress the 
need for convening an emergenoy Arab 
summit. The Qatari newspaper, A!- Raya 
calls on Arab leaders to rise to the level of 
their historical responsibilities and disre- 
gard their marginal differences and come 
up with a common strategy against their 
common Zionist enemy. It says that inter- 
Arab differences which apparently impede 
the convening of the summit can find so- 
lutions at a foreign ministerial meeting to 
be held to prepare for the summit. 


Jordanian Press 


; The newspaper Ad- Du it ear of Amman !?. 
praises His Majesty King Hussein's ae- 'JJJ JJ 
itulnjp donee r n about the well being of lor- 
danion expatriates,, saying . that this 
concern was reflected in His Majesty's }“ e ** 
suggestion at the expatriates conference 
that ' the expatriates coUld.be covered by 
tho /country 1 s social security system on "Jf 1 
voluntary l^asis. It says such step would 
•; d chance the expatriates’ belonging (o the 
homeland and puts them on equal footing . Vr* 

! wit hvother oilmens . . ■ ™ 101 

■ ■• . .. ' , i • . . now, si 

J The paper also stresses (he importance zeal f 
of the role of Jordanian .expatriates,, who which 
number oyer 6ft6 quarter Of a million, in the wl 
(he development process in Arab states. It in the 
says-ihat tjielr efforts represent a major effort] 
contribution, to Arab unity and common the US 
' dot Ion. >■'•= . . just p< 


Israeli Press 


On the meeting between the Israeli am- 
bassador and the Soviet ambassador In 
Paris, Kol Haer says that Jt augurs well 
with regard to the resumption of diploma- 
tic relations between the two countries af- 
ter they had been severed in the wake of 
the 1 967 war. Israel, says the paper, is in 
great need of the resumption of.dlploraa- 
tic relations with Moscow as peace may 
not be realised without the Soviet Union’s 
participation in the process. 

In the, past years the Soviet Union de- 
clared the principles of a peace initiative 
in the Middle East amongstly which was 
-the holding of a peace conference. It 
seems -that the US itself realises the 
necessity for' Moscow's participation in 
the peace process and thus it has started 
to make Innuendoes or. oblique hints in 
Moscow s direction. Israel also realises 
this necessity , and U therefore tries to 
open a new page or relations with Mo- 
scow. 

T^efa , writing about the VS Adminis- 
tration attitude towards peace, says that it 
now, seems, that ' America' is Showing great 

S u -removing tbd, political stalemate 
which, POryades the region and pushing 
the whedl of peace. Israel i?U & succeeded 
in the past years ^obstruct tfte American 

tiI I* P? a F? and no one can say that 
the US was sertqus in Ijhe past to achieve a 
Just peace in the regioq, 


The American rejection or hesitation to 
work towards peace during all those years 
was due to the great pressure brought lo 
bear upon it by Israel. But it seems now 
that the US is really serious and concern- 
ed lo achieve peace, and Israel can no lon- 
ger exercise pressure. "Israel must ac- 
cept the ‘faith accompli' and work For 
peace especially as Reagan's Administra- 
tion will not accept an Israel veto this 
time," the paper concludes. 

Al Hamishmar writes that Israel was 
wrong when it declared that il will no! 
speak with PLO representatives. The 
paper adds that as long as Israel adopts 
this attitude, comprehensive and just 
peace will not be achieved in this region. 

‘ Peace is made with enemies not with oth- 
ers, and the PLO is our enemy and we 
should therefore speak with its represen- 
tatives for the sake of peace. Al Hamlsli- 
<nar continues, it is an illusion to beljeve 
otherwise. Israel's government thinks 
that it can speak with Palestinian perso- 
nalities from the occupied territories who 
have no connections with the PLO. ' Even 
If we can find such personalities, they 
must be delegated or authorised by the 
PLO to enable them to speak with Israel 
Without such authorisation, no Pales* 
tiniaq will speak with Israel on the ques- 
tion of peace,’ the paper concludes. 

Hadashot says American- Israel rela- 
tions are in a sensitive stage. Israel Is qu- 
ite aware of this matter. If Israel contin- 
ues to be intransigent and stubborn and 
rejects a comprehensive and just peace, 
American- Israel relations : will deterior- 
ate, writes the paper. The American ad- 
ministration wants genuinely to thaw the 
stalemate and crystaiise the peace 
process, while Israel continues lo say 
‘No\ again and again. Undoubtedly, the 
American administration can pressure Is- 
rael even force it to join the peace 

f rocess. Any person who believes that 
srael can continue with its rejection and 
can continue manoeuvring indefinitiveiy 
is wrong. 

Al Quds newspaper writes that lately 
there was a great deal of talk about the ex- 
pected American- Palestinian dialogue. 
There Is no doubt that dialogue with the 
US differs from that with other states, be- 
cause, the paper says, it is the only gov- 
ernment in the world which insists on not 
recognising PLO and refuses the idea of 
an international conference for peace- 
We must mention the Palestinian para- 
meter* known by all the world most im- 
portant of which is the PLO's endeavours 
to let all the states recognise it and thus 
transpose the Palestinian problem from jj 
mere refugees' problem to a problem with 
great political dimensions. The Pales- 
tlnian people has shifted during the cur- 
rent century from “non- existence" slate 
.to “existence” and then to a refugee sta- 
tus, And now we are at the door oi 
achieving great political victory which will 
consecrate our national rights as oth« r 
peoples. This is indeed by itself one of the 
aims, of .the PLO movement. We are no 
longer under the trusteeship of anyone 
nor are wo subservient to others. We are 
not minors and we must realise that the 
political arena and political battles are of 
great importance. 
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With Alia theUSAls only a seat away. 

CHICAGO » EW V0RK 


Take off for an exciting change 
of pace to New York, Chicago, 
or Los Angeles with Alia, the 
only direct connection between 
Amman, Jordan's prosperous 
international gateway of the 
Middle East and the USA. 

We fly you there with regular 
flights conveniently scheduled 
throughout the week. 

Whether you’re crossing 
‘ritafttie - for -business/- - ' 
study, or pleasure, you'll feel 
at home with Alia in the 
warm familiarity of traditional 
Jordanian hospitality. 

Discover the 
Royal World of Alia. 


RJ 8511. 
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I a imi ilinnrli i Inul viMicil lull 
win's IcMi v;i|. i his year's I'cs- 

I I i-n I brouch' me if n Jill vie nl 
awareness of myself. I'crhaps ii 
w;is lx: vim. sc I tmik moic lime In 
stroll iiroimd ilii.s yeai. und in 
listen to a wiilci variety of 
groups, whereas lust ycur was 
just a single visit with a well- 
defined schedule. 

Hundreds of us meandered 
nboul, list uning to the groups, 
watching the artisans nt their 
crafts, seeing puppet theatre, 
plays and dance. Sevcrul groups 
offered interpretations of the 
"duke", the traditional Jorda- 
nian folkduncc. The Izmir fol- 
klore Troupe from Turkey per- 
formed Turkish dances to the 
strains of native music 'I lie 
Si ind folk Troupe from the So- 
viet Union performed dance, 
music, and song, especially from 
Ossetia in the Caucasus Moun- 
tains. Mamicla Carasco and her 
Spanish Ballet Troupe presented 
"flamenco* - — songs, music, 
and dance of Andalusia, that 
clearly reveal some of the Arab 
influences that have endured in 
southern Spain. 

I began to notice however, that 
after listening and watching 
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sh Rank moves to new offices 
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' aNL' Iiiif \ .ii urns I'tijnpv ■. in 
ui'u-J wlu.li uviv iLlliite.i ill 
hi i il.llici: IVili.ip!, it |'i| h.id 
I'-- ttci ui.iMviv iif Spanish. I 
v.ttiiiil luivr k^lr.i tied some nt 
these changes from the lyrics. 
In .i.:ad. I. like niiinv others', was 
.il'M'iheil by the skill iiml artisiry 
»»l the dancer and liei supjiniling 
cast, and hy the intricacies of the 
manual, vocal, anil pedal peiTor- 
•'unices. However, fascination 
lor such things has its limita- 
tions. and after one gapes in awe 
for ti while, the human organism 
wuitts to continue exploring, 
doesn't it? 

And explore we did. The Egyp- 
tian puppet show, with its story 
of Abu Ali. his search for the 
Hook of Wisdom, and his suc- 
cessful suit Tor the hand of the 
beautiful princess, held au- 
diences of children and " adu- 
lts" spellbound. The Kwnhndi 
Indian dancers played to packed 
crowds in the Sound and Light 
Theatre, imd most of the au- 
diences were young people. Two 
lordanian children cainc to a 


Hie Da like, fuucliliii: .lorilanian lu-iirts 


■ lie me seeiiled io he cspuliialc 
Americans, although tlieie were 
some loid.i iii.uis present. Ihit 
even my familiar il y with those 
last two gioups. find i heir pro- 
L-i amnios, did uni shake free my 
loiideiicy to got hmed after 
awhile. Only the puppet theatre, 
with its. "story", its continual 
introduction of new characters, 
and its inolvcmcnt with its au- 
dience had made me forget 
myself, even though I didn't al- 
ways understand the Arabic dia- 
logue. 

Brigham Young University’s 
performance of its "To Jordan 
with Love" programme, on the 
other hand, was electrifying! 
Suddenly I was fascinated in a 
way previous groups* perfor- 
mances had not absorbed ine. 
For almost two hours, we were 
spellbound, as we were drawn 
through the history of song and 
dance in America over the lust 
hundred years. Although 1 had 


ed to the |X’|-fonnaiKe I vine 
given insult.- my heart I hey 
were awakening nieiinu.es, of 
grandpa! e ill:- and parents, and of 
childhood mu! adolescence. They 
were unlocking the storehouse of 
i mages ami fee li ngs l lial l lie 
mind stoics up. And as Llicse lib- 
erated thoughts and sensations 
coursed through me. I wondered 
if we aren't all, all of us, chau- 
vinists. Our personal history dic- 
tates this. With "mother's 
milk", we arc introduced lo the 
customs and mores of u particu- 
lar way of life. We receive ap- 
proval and emotional rewards 
when we appropriately interface 
with this native culture. 

The Jordanian who watched 
the "dubkc" and confronted his 
memories and old feelings was 


ipnie probable cxperiencingsir; 
jni feelings iiM«y own. bfflfei- 

[ailed programme notes in Enj Central Bank Deputy Governor Mr Hussein Al Qasslm receives flowers from 
lish and Arabic, about thesiona; Ufn,rBl 3 
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people 

Keeping our heads 

IN THE English language the phrase keeping your head' 
usually refers to controlling your emotions and sense ot rea- 
soning in a difficult situation. But in the more literal sense it 
means the protection of the skull and the brain within il that 
is the organ that controls most of the body s activities and is 
where all our interpretations and responses to lile come 

^ r< Any violent blow to the head causes the brain which is a 
soft, spongy organ, lo be thrown about inside the skull, the 
brain can then become bruised by hilling up against the boney 
structure around it and gel swollen spots on il just as would 
happen when you hit your arm up against the door. 

Skulls can be fractured, broken just as any other bone and 
bleeding inside the head can also be a result of injury, build- 


ing up pressures and causing more damage to the brnin. Ra- 
ther than go into more details and their con- 

sequences, it is enough to say that any head in- 
iurv is to be taken seriously and that the more 
severe the injury is to head and bra,n ’ , 1 , Jl 

more likely it is to be life- threatening. Bui head 
and brain injuries can be prevented. 

Three sources of these injuries arc road traffic accidents — 
probably responsible for most injuries and of major concern 
to us — and accidents that happen in the home and while par- 
ticipating in sports. . 

While driving on Jordan's road we can do the following: 
Always adapt a defensive approach lo driving. Watch out 
for what the other cars might be doing. Drive in a relaxed and 
not aggressive manner — don’t uy lo gel ahead of everyone 
else. Think ahead in critical situations — always be thinking 
‘what if...'. Avoid dangerous manoeuvres and don l take 
chances on the road — you will get to your destination may be 
a few minutes after you would have but will arrive safely. 

Take all safety precautions inside and outside your vehicle. 
Keep a safe distance from other vehicles — about one car 
length for every 1 5 km/ hr speed. Use safety belts and head 
rests — this is no longer required by law within Amman city 
limits, but il would do you no harm to use the seatbelts any- 
way and may save you from hitting your head against the 
windshield — and the passenger beside you. Ensure that your 
car is in good working order at all times — not just when you 
have to renew the license. 

Al home avoid dangerous activities. Take care that any lad- 
der you climb is secure be Tore mounting it. Be especially 
careful about wet tile floors and make sure that your house 
slippers are not smooth on the bottom so they would slide if 
moist. Don't leave cupboard doors or drawers open if you are 
working in the area. Fix rough edges or carpets and rugs, un- 
even tiles, so they won't trip you tip. 

In sports, the participants should always be dressed accord- 
ing to regulations and be wearing protective helmets. Swim- 
mers should look before leaping into wnler and children on 
bicycles should have been taught the traffic rules, where to 
ride safely and to have the bicycle in good working order, 
especially the brakes. 

Let s all keep our heads! — - 


BBME staffer at the 


" r .r 1 n !“" dl . ildr ,? n caww lo a seen B. Y.U.'s “Young Anibass- 
!! !.,, r !” r . mce Indian udors" perform ut Sports City 

S JnlfinnS! pointed tawa last May. and although 1 had 
I von Lite Jordanian Royal family seen "tip with People" perform 
vyns represented, by Princesses at last jfcn T '* terns h Festival it 


Zoin and Ayshah. 

The Red Cluy Ramblers spent 
their lust night at the Festival 
performing to a small but very 
enthusiastic crowd of about ISO 
aficionados of Appalachian 
mountain music and country and 
Western music. Most of the au- 



. last May. and alt hough 1 had 
seen "lip with People" perform 
at last j'enr’c le.raxh Festival, it 
was still very easy to sii-bcw-h and 
be enchanted by this high- 
energy, highly talented, and 
well-disciplined group of young 
people. 

So why did they seem so dif- 
ferent than other groups? At 
first it easy to rationalize, and 
say that their performance was 
designed for spectators, just like 
the Hungarian Circus at Sports 
City is. Most of the other perfor- 



liau dim f \ I si i <iuv | iil Wlw MulKr 

and symbolisms, we could dot) Inauguration ceremony on Wednesday 
the gaps between us a liiH; 
more, though suspect that it>! 

gap enn never be complettljj • The Deputy of the Central Bank wli 
closed. i Governor. Mr Hussein Al Qassim ne 

j inaugurated Wednesday the area Jot 
j management and Jebcl Hussein Ca 
branch office of the British Bank tin 
of the Middle East. bu 


The new Bank premises, which 
have been designed and con- 
structed to a high standard, in- 
corporate a spacious and attrac- 
tive banking hall on the ground 
floor, with management offices, 
imporl finance, guarantees and 
loans departments situated on 
the first floor. Jordan Aren Man- 
agement Office is located in the 
second floor of the building. 


which introduces a completely 
new tvpe of banking service in 
Jordan, is the Electronic Teller 
Card Machine (ETC) located at 
the exterior frontage of the 
building, which provides BBME 
customers with a 24 hour bank- 
ing services, enabling them lo 
withdraw or deposit funds and 
perform other transactions at 
any time. 


Housing Bank staff offer assistance to a conference participant • Customers visiting (he Bunk 

can take advantage of the cxLcn- 

• There was no danger «r a other staff Tram the public rek| ji 1 re car parking facilities located 

shortage of information for dele- lions department, Including j® In me basement. 

gales at this week's conference Tarlq Otninun and Miss warlluj A feature of the new premises. 


The Brigham Young University 
illusions and images 


group offered a lively montage of 


il.., ... — r Z -‘—1-1.6- vt tiiiuiiiisiiuii iui uuiv- nuns uuum mwm, 

City is. Mostof the other perfor- gales at this week's conference Tarlq Othinun and Miss WarllU 
J™”?® s ?u m de , si 8 ned Jor Jordanians living abroad. All Zurelkat. 

tor the performers themselves — ^they needed to know 4vos avail- .. . ,—„ran»nci 

dancers dance because the dance able at a special information of- The ° rr,ce supplied vonfereoa 
is absorbing and fun for the par- fioe setuobv M visitors with booklets. ^ 

ticl pants, and not quite so much P V Ho,,sln * Bank - chores, and guides and a mu£ 

fun for the spectators, except as of posters, all illustrating (hew 

a curiosity, and an appreciation .The office was supervised by est developments in J ,°, r , 
of art, skill and discipline. Housing Bank Public Relations also provided them with iniwj 

But in wntchino n v *« D ( re «°r. Muhammad Abu Zaid motion on aspects of investmeaj 
students \ttTi IminuMif ix. With the asslstance of seve " in Jordanians projects. 
panding montage of illusions and 
images, I was suddenly awaken- 


The British Bunk of the Middle 
East, which is n member of the 
Hong Kong Hank Group, com- 
menced operations in Jordan in 
|y4‘>. BBME now operates 4 
branches in Amman: Amman 
Main Office located at King 
Hussein Street. Jebcl Hussein 
Branch. Abdali Branch and Al 
Wchdul Branch. A full range or 
Banking services is provided nt 
each of these branches. 


The opening was attended bv 
Mr Clive Morgan, regional man- 
ager. businessmen, journalists 
as well as a number of the bank's 
clients. 


• Alia, the Royal Jordanian Air- 
line has some new faces with the 
arrival front Singapore of 18 
girls who are to be trained in 
Amman as air hosLesses. The 
group arrived in Jordan n fort- 
night ago and the girls have 
since begun their training which 
is expected lo last for six weeks. 
A spokeswoman Tor Hie group 
told The Star this week that the 
girls were selected after an inter- 
view conducted in Singapore by 
the Director of Recruitment of 
Alia. She said most of the girls 
have previous experience of the 
job. 


Intimate Starcasts 


By Henry Arnold 

Week commencing 2 5 tit July, 1985 


's all keep our heads! 



DEPEND ALWAYS ON 

PENNZOIL 

The famous American motor oil, which has the 
following five Important characteristics. 

* Saves gasoline consumption and helps to get 
extra mileage. 

* Quick engine start prolongs the life of the 
engine. 

* Reduces Impurity ratio. to the minimum. 

■* Saves the engine parts from rust. 

* Its special elements' save the mein parts of the 
oar from damage resulting from high pressure. 

Agents and distributors: ; 

JORDAN EXPRESS COMPANY 

Tel. 662722, Amman 1 ‘ : 


You are kindly Invited to visit an exhibition of 
watercolours of 

JORDAN 

by 

Martin Savage 

Mon. 22nd July through Thurs. 1 st Aug. 1985 
9 a.m. -7 p.m. at 

THE GALLERY 

Hotel Jordan Intercontinental - Amman 


FULLY FURNISHED APARTMENT FOR 
RENT 

1 ’ m lr ! a villa located m Shmeteanl. with 

2 ‘ fl? a^* C kwatsd at the University 



CAPRICORN — December 21st to 
January 19th 

During this coming week, you could dis- 
cover (hat there is good reason for someone 
of whom you arc extremely fond, to be act- 
ing somewhat quietly. A tricky and rather 
tense situation at home can be avoided dur- 
ing this coming week when plans that you 
and a loved one have made materialise. The 
kindness of a very good friend of long- 
standing should bring unexpected cash 
gains, and you could even afford to suve a 
little. 


AQUARIUS 
ary 18 th 


January 20tli to Fcbrn- 


18 THE JERUSALEM STAR 
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Although you will find that in the social 
field, you are getting out and about quite a 
lot. It will be a period when you should be 
able to relax a little more than of late. You 
should be able to go ahead with certain 
plans which you may have in mind, when 
recent worries regarding the healLh of a 
near one. are proved lo be unnecessary. 
This could be an excellent week for making 
travel plans, but do take care of the extra 
expense which would follow. 

PISCES —r February 19th to March 

Yourregard will be held very high by a 
010 other of the opposite sex. after some un-. 
expected praise for you. from an. older per- 
son around you. Very bright romantic pro- 
spects are ]ik e |y r or the coming weekend. 
?na all. in- all. 'this should be a busier week 
in the social Retd, than you could possibly 
imagine. .It is quite on the cards that your 
; tutufe plans will be changed by a future 

Journey. Haalthwise. yoq should be 0. K. 


W'JilLY 1986 


ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 

Try not to let routine bore you to any 
great extent during this coming week. 
Remember that pleasant surprises can t*. 
waiting for you just around the corner. 
Recent strain and tension should now start 
io ease, and you will find U’a* by iheljmc 
•he weekend has arrived, you will be let ling 
better than you hove done for some lime. 
Someone who is very fond of you may show 
a fairly large degree of jeulousy during mis 
coining week. 

TAURUS — April 2 1st to May 20th 

A letter which you could receive from a 
distance will hove you thinking very ser- 
iously. This you should do before discussing 
its contents with those close to you. There 
could be quite a loi of talk about a change or 
residence, but you should not spend in mis 
direction until all your plans have been fin- 
ally completed. A surprise visit fromanod 
and much loved friend should do much lo 
brighten an otherwise routine week. 

GEMINI — May 2 1 si to June 20th 

Things should be going along very 
smoothly for you ai this point, and la new 
romance should take on a very new _ ook. 
There could be just a little friction at home, 
caused by tactless remarks made by 
someone very dear to you. You can sort this 
out quickly, and ensure the prMpect of a 
very happiy week ahead. Even though you 
rind yourself very busy socially, you win 
have to give a llllle more attention at work. 


CANCER — June 2 1 si to July 2 1 st 

You have arrived mi n week when i hi ngs 
should go right all along Hie line. On lop of 
this a loved one could be just that extra 
lit tie bii thought ful. therefore making you 
extremely hnppy. Plans at home should turn 
out far belter than you expected, and in the 
long run. bring greater achievement!; Ilian 
vou had hoped for. The intervention of a 
close friend could put right u minor upxei ui 
the beginning of the week. 

LEO — July 2 2 nd to August 2 1 st 

The indications are ihai a lot of lime and 
effort can be saved this week il you do youi 
best io anticipate the moves of someone 
very dear to you. Where social activities ore 
concerned, a verv full programme should 
bring with it an exciting romantic proposi- 
tion. This will sci you thinking and wonder- 
ing jusi whm to do. U is time you cuuglij up 
with some correspondence, and guve n mile 
thought Tor someone you could luive helped 
in the pusl. 

VIRGO — August 22nd to September 
2 1 st 

A week which could be most favourable 
for you in Hie romantic field, but you would 
do well if you came straight to the point in 
asking oihcr people around you for help. 
Plans which were put to you by a purl nor 
recently could now quite surprisingly turn 
out to be very rewarding for both of you. 
Around mid-week, you could receive some 
good news from a deur friend, bringing 
with it the prospect or a short, but very 
interesting Journey. 


LIBRA — - September 22nd to October 
22nd 

A dear ITicnd has been rather worried 
aboiu their health jusi recently You cun 
cuinlort this person quite easily with very 
little error l on your pari. AtuuikI mid* 
:vrcek. a younger member «r youi family 
could bring about un unexpected but very 
pleasing treat. This appears m be a week 
when vou will be Mirpiisod u> Imd now 
nuich most people around you arc prepared 
in jo to help and please you. 

SCORPIO — October 2.Trd tn Novem- 
ber 2 I si 

Your ability u» adapt yourself to difficult 
situations uiul conditions should sinnd you 
In extremely good stead during this coming 
week. Where the romantic field is concern- 
ed. things should be better than in recent 
weeks, and so long ns you ovoid unnecess- 
ary extravagance, your cash position .should 
also be quite good. Where social activities 
are concerned, you could find yourself do- 
ing sonic home enter wining Hits week. 

SAGITTARIUS — November 2 2 ml to. 
December 20 th 

In your personal life, you inuy be puvvled 
by a dear one who is wary in letting you 
know the full extent of their feelings in- 
wards you. blit this should soon be sorieii 
out. This appears to be a week when ii will 
be best ir you try to slow down u liitle in 
everything you do. Try to remember j he old 
Chinese proverb — "llury slowly". You 
would be well advised lo try to avoid becom- 
ing involved with other people's problems. 
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it’s a record 


ftorfttY£AH*1i(REW h 

*5tb SUCMM6 0N£fc 
546*-liHChATBMVKWK 
&HCCI, CHaOH GOitMAf.Cttm 
BNQAMt), ON (9th JULY, >978. 


Fforn the Gulrmeia OooK ol Records 
compiled by No/ris McWhirlor 


I JOIN WICKHAM AND EPCZ 
kLXUkJ ^PENT 5 WEEK* 
SETTING UP 255,3« COWIMOB 
AT HAK OUt, J ARAN. THE/' 
Tom.EE> M 53 MINIFIED ON 

H+i AUGO&TJ90O 


winner of the earliest LCN& 
S*uy »0*J FEKIN6 TO PARIS, 

mxiicipto Hi B0R£HE*6 

('871- 19271. ITALY ARRIVED* IN 
ON IO1hAoSU5T,l90T . 
5£gM|AMiep By HIS CHAUPFM 

store, and llhgi Barzini 

IN HIS 40hjj.lTALA 



The talking fish 

By Hantdan AI-HaJ 
Slur Starr Writer 

f® fir i 1 ff rihl «* 8 P° or fisherman on one of his 

tlfh nlf?« d Itlons *\ ooks up a s,nal1 fish that tends to 

!o DuMt bLL U St« THe ? sh plcads mh Ihrahim 
to put It back into the water and promises to grant three 

d f™* l, . ds fo J Ibrahim. Ibrahim Jeaves the fish and re- 

turns home to consult with his wife on what three thines 

they should demand from the ‘magic fish.* ® 

WHEN IBRAHfM reach- him woke up and as usual 
ed home, he immediately ■ . took his Hshing rod: and 
called his wife Memuna hook and made for the riv- 
fuid narrated the whole erside. He made sure he 
episode to her. Initially did not miss the spot 
Memiinn did not believe where he caught the *ma- 
. Ibrahim because she could g i c fish.’ Ibrahim - squatted 
il6t imagine how a fish the at the riverbank and began 
;aize described to her can reciting his first demand 

■ ta k even lfTish can-talk at for a well furnished house. 

; all. Nevertheless she was . , 

quick ‘in telling; Ibragim . A minute after a reply 
• that she would decide; on . i. . ,Q4 me- Trom under. the water 

■ What' three things i . they .. : instructing Ibrahim , to go 

shbuld demand from" the tack home where, he will 
fish,.. . find a new house in place 

. For one week, the couple l bl ? hlm 

find slMl not been able to flnd ^ 0r 5 e 

make their choices and at round n 

; as' rs tss 

■».£rsz-ssi. 5SSK" 

other demands would be. s ion I hra nnt 
Ear ly one morning , Ibra* ; Sion.. -By the 1 time 


found a beautiful well fdr-. 
nistiqd house suitable for 
his wife and himself. 


When Memuna saw the 
..speed with which the de- 
mand was fulfilled she be- 
came greedy and asked 
Ibrahim to go back the next 
day and demand a man- 
sion. Ibrahim, did not thiiik 
of the consequences and 
■'■•-went; back the .fbllowing 
’ day alnd I demanded- a main? 
,. Sion.. -By the 1 time he 


reached home his house 
had changed. 

Yet Memuna was not sa- 
tisfied. Her greed for big- 
ger things filled her to the 
brim. Two days after, 
Memuna pressed Ibrahim 
to go back to the river and 
demand a palace full of 
servants who will do all the 
work for the couple. 

Ibrahim did not consider 
the fact that that was his 
last demand and so it 
should be something else. 
He went as his wife asked 
him and demanded a pa- 
lace full of servants. This 
was granted and Ibrahim 
and Memuna became very 
happy. 

But the happiness was ■ 
short-lived because apart 
Trom the palace they did 
hot have anything such as 
money and clothing. Ibra- 
him and Memuna could not 
feed the servants, so the 
latter all left the palace, 
.Ibrahim and Memuna were 
facing a big problem, 

. . When they realised that 
there \Vas nothing they 
. could .do again, the couple 
. decided to sell the palace 
and use the proceeds for 

their upkeep. After selling 

the palace, Ibrahim and 
Memuna had no place to 
Uve -again and soon they- 
found themselves as poor 
This was how ; 
gree f °f Mbmuua put 
. Me couple back j n to p Qv . 

‘ eny- ' • ‘1-iT , i 
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THE NIGHT. OR DARK. SIDE OF THE EARTH IS THE HE- r 
MISPHERE TURNED AWAY FROM THE SUN. 

WHY IS IT DARK AT NIGHT 

THE EARTH we live on is a rotating globe lit up en- 
tirely by the rays from another and far greater self- 
luminous globe which we call the sun. It is dark at 
night, therefore, simply because only one half of the : 
earth s surface can be illumimitecl at once, and at 
night we are on the unilhimimilcd side or half. The 
night, or dark side, of the earth is the hemisphere 
turned away from the sun, and when on it the solar 
lays cannot get at us — we are, so to speak, round the 
corner and out of their way. Our world is like a man 
round and round in front of a fire; first one 
side (half) of him is exposed to its light and heat and 
then the other. The earth's turning, however, is noth- 
ing like so simple as this. On account of its varied and 
peculiar motions, the exposed (day) and unexposed 
(night) sides (halves) are never exactly Lhe same for 
two days in succession. They are always changing I 
throughout the twelve months. The hemisphere that is 
dark to-day will not in its entirety be the dark hemi- 
sphere again till this time next year. Ami neither, of 
course, will the lighted hemisphere. This is just 
another way of saying that the lengths of the days and 
nights at any one place are constantly cliuning. We all 
know that it gets dark u minute or two sooner or later 
to-morrow than lo-duy. 


SPOT THE CHANGES 
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The ‘olde west’ in Geronimo 



JMB»N TEIEVISUH 

Your TV 
guide 

Channel 6 
programmes from 

July 27 to August 2: 
Saturday 27 July: 


* S:.T0 VIETNAM, episode 
17. "Soldiering On (I 965-91” . 
The war in Vietnam was no con- 
ventional war. There were no re- 
cognizable lines of defence, and 
lor lhe allies no recognizable 
enemy. Discipline broke down as 
soldiers Mumbled through the 
physical and menial jungle, lead- 
ing to lhe environment of My Lai 
and brutality on both sides. 

* 9:10 SATURDAY VARIETY 
SHOW 

* 10:20 FEATURE FILM. 
“Billion Dollar Brain”: Michael 
Caine, Karl Malden, Ed Begley. 
Secret agent palmer crossing and 
doublecrossing the enemy in Fin- 
land. 

Sunday 28 July: 


* 8:30 RHODA, “A touch of 
Glassy" 

* 9:10 RIVER JOURNEYS. 
"The Mekong”: William Shaw- 
cross became the first Western 
journalist since 197 5 to cross 
the river border between Viet- 
nam and Cambodia as he 
travelled up the Mekong, the 
Vietnamese “river of solidarity'. 
But his was not an easy passage. 
Vietnamese officials, suspicious 
of his motives and concerned for 
bis safety, presented many diffi- 
culties and surrounded him with 


guides and plain- clothes po- 
licemen. Nevertheless, his jour- 
ney begun in Ho Chi Minh City, 
formerly Saigon, and look him 
— by local leiry and military 
gunboat — lu I'hnom Penh, capi- 
tal of Cambodia — still iccnv- 
ering from I’ol Pot’s brutal re- 
gime. He reached the magni- 
ficent ruins of Angkor Wai — 
now a war /.one — by river and 
helicopter. Journey's end. by 
contrast, was in the iianquil of 
Gulden Triangle of Northern Ire- 
land. 

* 10:20 Till: LOVE BOAT. 
Part 2 of last week's episode 

Monday 29 July: 

* 8:30 WHO'S THE BOSS?. 
'Angela's Fisi Fight' 

* 9:10 CHARLES ENDEI.I .. 
episode 5 

* 10:20 WIDOWS, episode 5: 
The Widows carry out the raid 
on lhe security wagon success- 
fully. Shirley sprains her ankle. 
Dolly is taken in by the police. 
Eddie Rawlins visits llolly's 
house and finds Shirley there. 
Wolf is killed and Resnick starts 
his own investigating. Dolly real- 
ises Harry is alive. 

! Tuesday 30 July: 

* 8:J0 KATE AND ALLIE. 
episode 9 

* 9:10 COVER HER FACE, epi- 
sode 5 

* 10:20 FEATURE FILM. Ger- 
onimo' ( I 962): Chuck Connors. 

r Ross Marlin, Pat Conway. Fairly 
well-done western, made in 
Mexico, about the legendary 
. Apache chief and his bandit days 

- south of the border. Once you 
i get over the initial discomfort of 
s seeing Connors play Geronimo. 

- the actioner becomes more inler- 
e csting. 
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Dolly Rawlins (Ann Mitchell) In WIDOWS. Monday at 10:20 


Wednesday 31 July: 

• 8:30 THREE'S COMPANY. 
“ Eye Witness Blues’ 


* 9:10 PLAYING SHAKESP- 
EARE, Documentary, episode 6: 
Passion and coolness achieving 
balance and the range of drama- 
tic effects. 

* 10:20 JESSIE. ‘ Maclaugh- 
lin’s fiame' 

Thursday 1 August 

* 8:30 NO PLACE LIKE 
HOME, episode 5 

* 9:10 FINDER OF LOST 
LOVES, “Portraits': A mother 


hires Cary to find her missing 
son whom she Tears has been 
kidnapped by her ex-husband. A 
man falls in love with the woman 
in a painting and hires Daisy to 
track her down. 


• 10:20 FOX MYSTERY 

THEATRE, “The Late Nancy Irv- 
ing’: Everyone wants the Ameri- 
can lady golfer Nancy Irving for 
one reason or another ... includ- 
ing multi- millionaire Aragon. 
He wants lu»r Wo»a.. . 
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The Snows of Kilimanjaro 


“KILIMANJARO IS a snow- 
covered mountain 19170 ffret 
high and Is said to be the 
highest mountain in Africa.” 
This is the introduction to the 
film, “The Snows of Kili- 
manjaro” (presented last 
week on television) , based on 
Ernest Hemingway's great 
novel of the same name. 

But the gist of the film and 
of the novel is the sentence 
that follows this introduction 
stating that “close to the 
Western summit there is the 
dried carcass of a leopard... 
no one explained what the 
leopard was seeking at that 
altitude. This riddle is the 
theme of the film, an enigma 
Jo which writer, Harry Street 
(played by Gregory Peck) 
hero of the film is seeking an 
answer. 

The film, however, does 
not fathom the enigma nor 
does it succeed in portraying 
the real depth of thought be- 
hind- it. '.Gregory Peck, with 
nis consistently bland ex-, 
pressions is most unconvinc- 
ing: in. the role of the hero 
writer baded on the character 


of Hemingway himself. Other 
performances were quintess- 
ential^ old Hollywood stuff 
(the film is a production of 
the year 1952) especially that 
of Ava Gardener as Cynthia, 
the only love of Harry's life. 
In a ludicrous scene on a bat- 
tlefield in Spain during the Ci- 
vil war. Miss Gardener is 
lying wounded and crushed 
under a tank (with her face 
immaculately made up) pray- 
ing to God to see her love only 
once before she dies only to 
find him right in her arms 
seconds later. The sham mel- 
odrama that follows is not 
hard to find In many third 
rate films of all times. 

Susan Hayward as Harry's 
wife provides the film with Its 
most stable and acceptable 
performance. It is she who 
stays with him till the very 
end nursing him through his 
critical illness, and it is to her 
that Harry discloses the an- 
swer to tne' riddle as he has 
found it Out. The leopard, like 
Harry himself, see pis to have 
followed the wrong scent and 

taken the wrong .trail .that led 


him to his doom (in Harry’s 
case he killed his pwn talent 
as a writer). 

The intricacies of thought 
and emotion in the novel were 
naturally greatly hindered by 
script limitations. But Casey 
Robinson's screenplay made 
ample use of flashbacks to 
counteract this deficiency. As 
Harry lay wounded and almost 
dying on Safari in Africa, he 
recalls his past life and loves, 
analyzing his deeds and mis- 
deeds, with the camera 
travelling back in time and 
place to where the action was. 

The brilliant photography of 
Leon Shamroy compensated 
many of the film’s shortcom- 
ings. The shots of wildlife 
and camp locations gave the 
film its only dimension or 
reality. 

The ending of the film came 
in typical old Hollywood style. 
With Harry's fever clearing 
• up, the Jong awaited rescue 
arrives to the dawn oT a new 
day — and Harry finally finds 
his right track. 


Video tops 


Latest arrivals 

• Yellow Hair • Mistress 
of the Apes • The night 
the lights went out in 
Georgia • Riding High • 
Pretty Maids • Balidaan 
(Indian). Arab: • Mahatet 
al-ons • Zawaj ala altarika 
ai-mahaliah 

Popular movies 

• Midnight Express • Ex- 

posed • Cop or Crook • 
F.I.S.T. • Oscar • Ustadi 
Ustadtf (Indian). Arab: • 
Al- montakernoon • 

Samehni Habibi • Kharaj 
wa lam yaod 

Courtesy Video Shmetsanl — 
Amman 


Friday 2 August: 

- 8:30 CHARLES IN CHARGE 

* 9:10 TENKO, episode 5i 
The arrival of two visilors is 
receive^ with mixed emotions by 
Lhe women. While one is the 
cause of great upset, the other 
brings welcome relief. 

* 10:20 MACGRUDER AND 
LOUD, 'On Lhe Wire’: A Mr 
Lucky- type gambler falls in love 

with Jenny and the 

i«c* io date him as an 

undercover agent. 


'LONDON Top 

Boxofficc Films: 


1. A View to a Kill — 
Revenues $ 1 20.9 1 1 

2. Witness — Revenues 
S47.442 

3. Runaway — Revenues 
$26,450 

4. Birdy — Revenues 
$24,889 

5 . The Cotton Cl ub — Reve 
nues $20,254 

6. Falling in Love — Reve- 
nues $1 8,920 

7. Amadeus — Revenues 
£17,626 

8. A Passage to India — 
Revenues SI 5,985 

9. Beverly Hills Cop — 
Revenues $15,139 

10. The Breakfast Club — 
Revenues $11,386 


Explorers 


THREE YOUNGSTERS blast off into space where they en- 
counter aljens who learned about earth by Intercepting Am- 
erican TV signals. The slimy, green, creatures spout pop cul- 
ture cliches- from Groucho Marx one- liners to soap commer- 
cials. This eccentric, scientific comedy, with its cornucopia 
of special effects and technical allusions, should delight kids. 
Adults, though; may find It drawn out. Ethan Hawke, River 
Phoenix and Jason Presson stair as the youthful astronauts. 
(PG) good scientific. domedy dir- Joe Dante RT- 1 10 niintf. 
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K 10 6 3 


* K 10 
O A 8 6 


& A J 7 0 3 3 


West 

* 4 

y K 10 7 4 3 
0 10 9 5 4 

* K 7 a 


East 
(AH 
9 Q 9 
0 K Q 8 
4 J B 8 5 2 


South 
QJ983 
J 6 3 


4 A Q 10 4 3 
Dealer South. Love all. 

The programmer for an 
American computer course 
describes a deal played by 
himself. Well, I suppose ft 
mltfht have happened that 



mvMBi 

S»£«PB^B 


way; the play In not 
unreasonable If the cards 
were distributed as In the 
diagram. 

The bidding Is not given, but 
South finishes In Six Spades 
and West leads a heart. Can 
the contract be made, do you 
think? The difficulty Ls thaL 
as soon as the opponents gain 
the lead they will cash a 
heart winner: or so It seems. 

South goes up with the ace 
of hearts and makes the next 
six tricks by way of two 
minor suit aces, two diamond 
ruffs and two club ruffs. By 
this time the king of clubs 
has come down, and so have 
the king And queen of 
diamonds. 

The lead is In dummy, the 
Jack of diamonds Is led. Rnd 
East has to ruff, because 
South still has a losing heart, 
one having gone away on the 
ace of diamonds. South over- 
ruffs and leads the queen of 
clubs, which West has to ruff 
with his lone trump. 

Now the Jack of diamonds 
is led from North, East ruffs 
with the 7 of spades, and 
South overruffs. The 10 of 
clubs ls ruffed by dummy's lasL 
trump, and a diamond from 
the table at trick twelve 
establishes a trick for the 
declarer's queen of spades. 


****** 

Now Black went 1...P-KK14, 
Was this ia> a winning move, 
>b) a blunder in a poor posi- 
tion or (c) a trap? 

Streatham are London Chess 
League champions with a 
maximum ll out of 11, fol- 
lowed by Central YMCA and 
Wood Qrccn. Stock Exchangt- 
and Richmond are newly pro- 
moted to the top league, while 


mated to the top league, while 
the Kings Head pub team 
were champions or three of 
the seven divisions. More than 


Ptacnlk (Czech) v Kristian- 
sen (Denmark), European 
team championship 1BB2, 
White has dangerous passed 
pawns, Black mating threats. 


1000 chess players took part. 
Games arc during winter 
months at the Bishopsgate 
Institute. New teams and new 
club members for any team 
are always welcome, and you 
can get more details from Jef 
Page, 71 Oranley Road. Ilford 
<554 0403). 
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TARGET 

The 

Word Game 


HOW many words of four Id- 
lers or more can you make 
from the letters shown here? 
In making n word, each Idler 


NAG 


L I V 


may be used once only. Racli 
word must contain ihe largo 
Idler, and there must be at 
leas! one nine- Idler word in 
the list. No plurals: no fore- 
ign words; no proper names. 
TODAY'S TARGET: 24 

words, good; 28 words, very 
good; 33 words, excellent. 


SOLUTION 


Use the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy puzzli 


Chess 


Target 


went l...P-Kt4 ; 2 
BxjS?? (I B-B2, P-KtS oh; 3 
leaves the result open) 
/threatens R-B7 mate, 
P U V 3 8-K3, R-B6 wins 
tee bishop); 3 P-KK14, PxP. 

■£!*£**• RmKi i ah • * K - RS - 

nxa on and Blaok ux>n. 


Acne alginic angelic cage 
calve calving cane cave cavil 
caving civil clan dang clave 
clean cleaving cleg cling gale- 
nic genic glance icing iliac 
lace lacing laic lance nice vice 
vicinage vicinal vicing VIGI- 
LANCE. 


CRYPTIC SOLUTION _ . 13 

A<moss.-9. 0ut wlt.h It. 18. AD^in-UiS. a Good. 13; 


„ down. — | , Lone Fm>D, J, Stroks of work. a* 

Staler, 6, Hard Upon. 'St -l.-ysry-thln-B. 7. 8 iil-pl n-iirav.). 8. 8»ttli 
tU«pt- 11 A-Rami. 18. Pr>«n<s. IS. R-Ij4i 2 1 ' „ *SS' ^m* ■ r 1 1 S a’ 

yj r ‘-tb(»t)-e. 23. Oar-too-nlst. 24. Outbidding. 26/ 23, Bm-«ralda. 

"9. Abitraot. So, Baran>AD-a. 31. O-reol-an. 33. H-ata«. 34. Daii-ra, 

EASY SOLUTION 

i* AOROM.-O, Relegated. 10. Hermitage. IQ. Olff- Wj 

IS' TO 10 *!.- Inspector. 17, Fantaatio. 18. .Exactb;. 10. Feline. 

&££■ X At 8: 

. ^POWN.-XL^^tiM. fl&jpqr. SESE: 


BO, AntS. VI, TOIBHJ. «. 

Impulse. 38, Abrupt. 37, 



orypwc puzzle 


ACROSS 

8 Say wbat you'd hesitated to 
say and foil the strike (S, 4, 3) 

10 Plus now the front gate la 
broken (D) 

12 BeneltolalV I'm pleased to hoar 
It (4) 

13 Contused about the figure 

appended (fli 

14 Understanding drink is to 
blame (7) 

18 Wltn great surprise, see whBt's 
made the hoio in the tin (3-0) 

17 Ten to about, the head comes 
round with the VIP (9) 

(8 If a dent has to be knocked 
out, Is hostile and pugnacious 

18 a, it's clear, can reform 
When caught (6) 

20 Precious little, the time before 

23 {fixed, promise to give one 
something to think about (0) 

28 -Deduce there's a number mis- 
sing <3, 3) 

28 The playboy lying on the bed7 

27 test has gone wrong 
again, in a way (4) 

28 wrongly, is not taken to 
account for the things done 

32 *Vf not the worse Tor the 
conversion ", I Interposed (8) 

34 "The meter", one writes in 
red, "is out of order" (0) 

38 Perceived to be unrefrlgerated 

38 {4otnlse to be no less confi- 
dent (6) 

37 It stunts a tot's grow Uhl (4) 

31 Having been responsible for 
the hold - up, framing us is 
dirty (8) 


38 Got back and la under wraps 
again (Bl 


1 Having nil gone off key leaves 
one well ahead (4, 4> 

2 Wh«t the leoy swimming in- 
ntmetor won't do? (8, 2, 41 

3 *' The Dhow Floated By One '» 
Is a thrllor (8> 

4 Alters, only to make more 
hackneyed (8) 

8 Right nt one's heels and 
treating harshly (4, 4) - 

8 For Instance, '’emaciated" 
goos In and that’a nil (to) 

7 ■Shooting hack for drinks, pop 

8 The colonisation gives satis- 
faction (101 

1« A bouquet's going to Rome, 

• according to the Italian (6) 

18 As before, is a shambles ln- 

.. but y°. u »ay it's lovely i6) 

10 Rain one day then It's dear 
(3) 

21 That’s for you to answer, 
friend I (3 4. 8) 

22 Twist half of that colled wire 
around It (6) 

23 He draws a vehicle, too. and 
tins dangling behind (10) 

24 -Having more to offer than? (10) 

26 Spell paroxysm " (3) 

28 That's me standing beside the 


26 Spell paroxysm " (3) 

28 That's me standing beside the 
alders: they're out and green 

29 % e away and digest (8) 

30 A piece of muslo composed 
about now (8) 

31 The foreign horse coming up 
an the inside la "Order Rlce T> 
(7) 

33 On the hot seat, squirming, 
can't stand it tty 

34 Want the outside ' again (8) 

EASY PUZZLE 


8 Demoted (Bl 


10 Recluse's hideaway (8) 

13 §oW 

14 Relating to spells, etc. 

15 Senior policeman f Bl 

17 Incredible <o> 

18 Precisely (7) 

IB Of the ont family (6) 

20 Italian wine |4| 

23 Tower ot London 
yeoman warder (B) 

25 Cease to function (6. 
41 

28 Insects (41 
27 Hushod (81 

29 Kneecap (7) 

32 Unit of distance (Bl 
34 Traders <ej 

36 Impetus (7 1 

30 Brusquo (0) 

37 ... . O'Neal, film star 
141 

38 Assessed too highly (Bl 
30 Addltlonnl payment (Bi 

DOWN 

1 Rehearsal (8) 

2 Part of the Bible (3. Bl 

3 Furtive (8j 

4 Newspaper boss (8) 

G Grataful (8) 

0 Eminence 110) 

7 Cotton fabric (7) 

8 Mirror imago (10) 

11 Race course |5> 

18 <Runtzen. TV 

i P resenter <fl> 
n favour of (3) 

1 Metropolitan Police 
headquarters (8, 4i 
22 Preliminary drawing 

23 Venomous spider (B.fl) 
24 -Unlucky Friday? ( 10* 
26 Nocturnal creature (3) 
28 Oemstonee (0) 

2fl Sweat (8) 

30 One-who Is not present 
31 j& (7) 

33 Temporary drop in 
standard (8) 

34 Traci of swsmpy Land 


Solutions 


1. Dog wears collar , , 4 

2. A dart in dartboard on end of bed has vanished 

3. So has a chimney pot from house in background 

4. Small boy’s cap has smaller peak 

5. His walking stick Is longer, projecting below hand 

6. Lead lights of glass panel In front door are different 

7. Overflow pipe in wall above porch has moved 

8. Car’s steering wheel can now be seen 

9. Nose of man in foreground is more pointed 

10. Woman in window has changed hair style, 

concealing ear 
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